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WHAT IS SOCIAL SECURITY ? 


BY SIR ARTHUR PAGE, K.C. 


** A State which dwarfs its men in order that they may be more docile instruments 
in its hands even for beneficial purposes will find that with small men no great things 
can really be accomplished.”—Joun Stuart Mit, 1859. 

“T tell you what is wanted in this country and in many others. You want to 
cultivate in the State a sense of proprietorship in these workers.” —D. Luoyp GEorGE, 


1911. 


A YOUNG gunner officer in the front 
line has recently written that “the 
Army has the feeling that there is 
nothing that it can do to influence the 
course of events in the future; that 
there is a mysterious ‘they’ who 
sem to control everyone’s destiny 
without regard to what ordinary 
people think or wish.” Do we not 
all feel this ? Are we not apprehensive 
of what the future holds in store for 
us? First one and then another 
official in the service of a public 
authority calls to present a demand 
or to carry out an inspection. We 
-begin to doubt whether an English- 
man’s home is any longer his castle. 
When is a halt to be called to the 
inquisitions and regulations that are 
let loose upon us in an ever-widening 
stream? Are we not in danger of 
becoming ‘dumb driven cattle’ with 
our necks inextricably fixed in the 
yoke of State control ? 

It will not be a pleasant experience. 

“Nothing is so galling to a people 


not broken from the birth,” Lord 
Macaulay observed, “as a paternal 
or, in other words, a meddling govern- 
ment—a government which tells the 
people what to read and say and eat 
and drink and wear.” But by those 
who are brave and wise enough to 
face the facts this bleak and gloomy 
prospect can plainly be envisaged. 
Now, do we agree with Mill when he 
asserted that no great thing can be 
achieved by a nation in which indi- 
viduals are ‘dwarfed’ by State sur- 
veillance and control ? 

If we do, and yet remain dumb and 
unresponsive, it may well be that 
history will record that through that 
supineness and lack of foresight our 
generation proved disloyal to their 
forebears, and betrayed their children 
into the hands of the Giants Ineptitude 
and Despair. 

What, then, can be done ? 

Little should be expected from any 
of the recognised political parties, for 
all of them are drifting rudderless to 

N 
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the ‘Left... They may mumble dif- 
ferent out-worn shibboleths, but their 
programmes for social security are 
framed on similar lines. 

Now, palliatives only relieve pain ; 
they cannot cure the disease. It is 
necessary to diagnose the root of the 
trouble if we would have the right 
medicine at hand when the symptoms 
appear. The fons et origo of our social 
discontents surely is that in this 
country political power was vested 
in the general public before the 
‘masses’ were possessed of sufficient 
knowledge and experience to enable 
them to form a sound judgment in 
political matters. The effect of con- 
ferring material possessions upon per- 
sons who do not appreciate their 
value or know what to make of them 
always has been and will be the same. 
‘* Put a beggar on horseback and he 
will ride to the devil.” 

It is the same with politics. If the 
electors have acquired a ‘ political 
sense, and can exercise proper dis- 
cretion in political affairs, the wider the 
franchise the better and more demo- 
cratic the constitution. But an in- 
experienced and untutored electorate 
is always prone to fall a prey to pro- 
fessional politicians, who will deprive it 
of liberty and mould it as they will. 
This was as true in ancient Greece two 
thousand years ago as it is in the world 
today. Aristotle pointed out that 
‘* there is a form of democracy in which 
the multitude has the supreme power. 
And the ‘people’ seek to exercise 
monarchical sway and grow into a 
despot ; the flatterer is held in honour, 
this sort of democracy being relatively 
to other democracies what tyranny 
is to other forms of monarchy. The 
spirit of both is the same, and they 
alike exercise despotic rule over the 
better citizens. And therefore the 
demagogues grow great, because the 
people have all things in their power, 
and the demagogues hold in their 
hands the votes of the people who are 
too ready to listen to them ”’ (‘ Politics,’ 
IV. 4). 
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Sir William Beveridge in his 
refers to the present time as a “ revolu. 
tionary moment in the world’s his. 
tory.” He is profoundly mistaken 
far as this country is concerned. The 
social revolution in Great Britain has 
already taken place; it has bee 
slowly developing since the Reform 
Act of 1867 and the Trade Union Act 
of 1871. The present generation is 
living only in its aftermath. 

By an unfortunate turn of events it 
so happened that the vast increase of 
the electorate in 1867 coincided with 
the creation of joint-stock companies, 
Up till the middle sixties of the last 
century both the ownership and the 
management of industrial undertakings 
were in the hands of men who usually 
lived at or near their place of business, 
and were brought into close personal 
contact with their employés. After 
joint-stock companies were brought 
into being, however, a radical change 
took place—the ownership of a busi- 
ness often being vested in ‘ absentes’ 
shareholders who took no part in the 
active management of it. 

Labour agitators eagerly seized the 
opportunity thus presented to them 
of turning the situation to their own 
advantage. Successfully banking upon 
the political immaturity of the electors 
the labour leaders determined that the 
trade unions should control the political 
as well as the industrial action of their 
members. ‘‘ Why should you do all 
the work and ‘absentee’ capitalists 
take all the profits?” This question 
they pressed upon the newly created 
electors, who were quite unable to 
resist its seductive plausibility. Thus 
the alien doctrines of Karl Marx fell 
on good ground, and the ‘class’ war 
was set in motion. 

It was not unnatural that the 
success that attended the efforts of the 
trade union leaders should have been 
followed by would-be demagogues in 
the wider field of national politics. 
“Substitute State control for trade 
union control”; “cultivate in the 
State a sense of proprietorship in the 
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people ”—such has been the creed of 
the political demagogues. And being 
wise in their generation they have had 
their reward. 

The word ‘State,’ of course, may 
be used to indicate an organised 
community like the United States 
of America, but that is the very 
antithesis of its meaning as used by 
politicians when they refer to ‘State 
control.’ For the ‘State’ to them 
means the civil government or official- 
dom, and ‘State control’ connotes 
not control by the people, but control 
of the people by Government officials. 

For fifty years the adherents of 
‘State control’ have reiterated with 
monotonous insistence, ‘‘ Don’t trouble 
to think for yourselves; we will plan 
what is best for you, and if you obey 
the directions that are given we will 
provide for you social security.” 
And since repetition is the soul of 
argument when addressed to those 
who cannot or will not think for them- 
selves, more and more people are 
becoming content to accept State 
control as being inevitable, and ‘ they,’ 
alias the ‘ State,’ alias ‘ Officialdom,’ 
are able to filch from the masses of 
ordinary men and women their personal 
rights and liberty. It is the servants 
and not the masters who are becoming 
the rulers of the house. 

Now the Beveridge Report, from 
which the White Paper on National 
Insurance derives, is a creature of the 
‘New Order.’ It does not stand by 
itself ; it is part of a wider scheme for 
social security—a ‘grand design’ to 
plan and control the lives and labour 
of the men and women of this country 


‘from the cradle to the grave. 


There is no doubt about this. On 
dist July 1942 Sir William Beveridge 
expressly stated that ‘‘ national plan- 
hing meant that someone on behalf 
of the State made a design of how the 
needs of all citizens could be met by 
use of their resources, and that the 
power of the State was used to ensure 
that effect was given to the design.” 

On 3rd February 1945 Sir Stafford 
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Cripps observed: ‘“‘ We must lay the 
foundations for a great change-over of 
control and ultimate ownership from 
individual enterprise to the State 

. we should have to sée the neces- 
sity for Government ownership or 
national ownership of all the main 
industries and services in the country ; 
but we should be successful in that form 
of industrial organisation only if we 
took care to adapt our methods of 
administration to the new way of 
running our industry.” 

Business, currency, land, health, 
employment all fall within the ambit 
of the general design, and will be 
controlled and organised by the State 
—that is to say, by officialdom. If 
only we do what we are told, the 
State will provide us with social 
security and free us from care and 
want. In the ears of the credulous 
this sounds a comfortable and attrac- 
tive programme. The ideal, it is 
urged, is that men should work not 
for themselves but for the State. For 
that reason the desire to “ make one’s 
own way in the world ’—the ‘ profit 
motive’ as it is called—is regarded 
by the planners as anti-social, and 
should be discouraged. We ought to 
labour, not that we may gain profit 
for ourselves, but for the benefit and 
in the service of others. 

Regardless of Mr _ Gladstone’s 
aphorism that ‘Christian Socialism 
is a contradiction in terms ; for whereas 
Christianity says ‘all that is mine is 
thine,’ Socialism says ‘all that is 
thine is mine’”; and unmindful of 
the parable of the talents the Church 
also has taken a hand in decrying the 
profit motive as an inducement to 
work. But it is as well to remember 
that ‘ profit’ as a spur to endeavour 
is not confined to money ; it may even 
be the status and emoluments of an 
archbishopric ! 

** Production for use, not for profit,” 
is merely a variant of the same theme. 
Yet it is a slogan that has won many 
adherents to the Socialist cause. It 
also affords a lively illustration of the 





gullibility of the mass of electors; 
because production for profit is, of 
course, as much production for use as 
production for any other purpose can 
be. If no one wishes to use an article 
that is manufactured there will be no 
profit, and the production of it will 
cease, unless the producer is prepared 
to face bankruptcy. And if the 
business of the country—whether it is 
managed by the State or by private 
enterprise—is not carried on at a 
profit, from what source is the State 
to derive its revenues, and how is 
the country to provide, as it must, 
from imports for the necessities and 
amenities of life ? 

Even Sir Stafford Cripps is aware 
that there is a rift within the Socialist 
lute; for he added, “The difficulty 
which confronts many people is how 
to preserve individual initiative while 
getting the advantages of the ordered 
and planned control of our production.” 

But that surely is the very root and 
substance of the matter. For is it 
not true that just in proportion as the 
lives of men and women are planned 
and controlled by the State even for 
beneficial purposes they tend to lose 
their virility, their independence, and 
their initiative. Does anyone doubt 
that happiness and success is more 
likely to attend the man who ‘on his 
own’ struggles to win a livelihood for 
himself and his family than the dull- 
eyed underling, however ‘secure’ he 
may be as he follows the humdrum 
routine of his daily job? When 
Erskine, in the early days of his 
career, was asked what inspired him 
to make one of the greatest of all 
forensic speeches, he replied, “I felt 
my children tugging at my robe.” 
So it will always be. 

And since the United Kingdom is 
not self-supporting, but depends upon 
production for export being sufficiently 
high and profitable to enable it to pay 
for the imports that it needs for its 
defence and the sustenance of the 
people, it follows that the indispensable 
assets of the nation are not its material 
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possessions, but the skill and the 
character of the people. Material 
possessions can be acquired through 
initiative and determination, but if a 
nation fails to maintain the numbers 
and character of its people, the doom of 
that nation will inexorably be sealed. 

Now, if the argument developed thus 
far is accepted, a simple and effective 
test lies ready at hand by which the 
value of any scheme for ‘social 
security’ can be assessed—namoedly, 
will it tend to improve the capacity 
and character of the people ? 

The old way of living which we are 
asked to abandon in favour of the 
‘New Order’ clearly satisfied this 
test. It is surely the most astounding 
fact in economic history that the 
United Kingdom, with its dense but 
comparatively small population and 
dependent for its very existence upon 
the importation of raw materials from 
abroad, should have been able to 


found the British Empire, to maintain 
so high a standard of living for the 
people, and to defend itself successfully 


twice within a generation against the 
onslaught of the most powerful military 
machine that the world has ever seen. 

That the prosperity and supremacy 
which Great Britain has for so long 
enjoyed were achieved by the individual 
enterprise and independence of char- 
acter of the people is universally 
accepted. And, if this be so, would 
it not be wise to ponder and. hesitate 
long before we decide to change the 
old way of living that has served w 
so well for the New Order which is 
diametrically opposed to it, and the 
untried blessings of which we shall 
only be able to ‘ enjoy ’ if we substitute 
State control for individual enterprise, 
and are prepared to sacrifice our per 
sonal rights and freedom upon the 
altar of officialdom. 

Now if the above test is applied 
the Beveridge Report the object and 
effect of the plan for ‘social security, 
to which it is a ‘limited contribution, 
will at once become manifest. 

It would not be possible within the 
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limits of an article to analyse in 
detail the provisions of the scheme, 
many of which are not original and 
merely extend the scope of existing 
legislation ; and some of which, such 
as the provisions relating to Old Age 
Pensions and Family Allowances, are 
based on principles that are generally 
accepted, though they may require 
amendment. 

For example, as Old Age Pensions 
are payable not because the bene- 
ficiaries are thrifty but because they 
are old, it would seem to be anomalous 
and unreasonable that they should be 
made ‘contributory.’ And as regards 
Family Allowances, the exclusion of 
the allowance in the case of the first 
child surely cannot be justified, if the 
object in view is that married couples 
should be induced to have families ; 
for it is on the arrival of the first child, 
not of the second, that a radical change 
takes place in the outlook and way of 
living of the parents. Further, a 
weekly flat rate of 5s. or 8s. per child 
would not by itself be sufficient for 
the purpose in hand, and as an increase 
in the birth-rate is not merely desir- 
able but imperative, further assistance 
might well be given to parents by way 
of special rating, rental and travelling 
concessions, and by a reduction of 
income tax amounting to ten per cent 
in respect of each child. Who could 
reasonably complain if the father of 
five children is called upon to pay only 
half the income tax exacted from 
bachelors or childless couples ? 

As regards Medical and Health 
Services, it is enough to say that it 
is highly improbable that a State 
plan under which “ the possible scope 
of private general practice will be so 
restricted that it may not appear 
worth while to preserve it,” would 
provide as efficient a medical service 
a8 the voluntary system that now 
exists. Having regard to the “ phe- 
nomenal growth of voluntary insur- 
ance,” of which an individual may 
take advantage or not in his discretion, 
is it necessary or expedient to impose 
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upon the people a State Medical 
Service to which all must subscribe ? 
The sufferer will cease to be a patient 
and become merely a ‘ case,’ and pro- 
fessional success before long will be 
found to depend not so much on 
whether the practitioner is a good 
doctor as on whether he is a good 
official. 

These measures of social betterment, 
however, are merely incidental to the 
main proposal and objective of the 
Beveridge Scheme, which is to provide 
State insurance against unemployment 
due to lack of work or to sickness, the 
insured benefits being in proportion 
to the contributions that the bene- 
ficiaries pay. 

It is by no means clear that the 
benefits offered under the Govern- 
ment scheme are as advantageous as 
those that could be obtained under a 
policy issued by one of the insurance 
corporations. But be that as it may, 
the novel, sinister, and pernicious 
feature of the scheme is that it is 
(1) compulsory, and (2) with negligible 
exceptions universal. Every man, 
woman, and child, whether he or she 
desires or needs the benefits offered 
or not, is brought within the ambit 
of the scheme, and must obey the 
injunctions and carry out the obliga- 
tions imposed under it. Evasion will 
be impossible, and protest unavailing. 

No one who reads the Report should 
be under any misapprehension about 
the true inwardness of the planners’ 
design. The Beveridge Scheme for 
National Insurance does not pretend 
to abolish or even to diminish unem- 
ployment. 1t presupposes that unem- 
ployment will continue to exist, and 
merely purports to lessen the evil 
effect of it. 

Consider for a moment how the 
scheme will affect the contributors 
who are compelled to insure under it. 
On paper the enormous expense of 
the scheme for “social insurance and 
allied services ’’ (the minimum amount 
required being £650 millions in 1945, 
rising to £831 millions in 1975) appears 
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to be provided for by contributions 
from three sources: (1) insured per- 
sons, (2) their employers, and (3) the 
Exchequer—the amount of the insured 
person’s contribution or premium being 
limited, for example, to 3s. 10d. per 
week for a man in Class I., and 4s. 2d. 
if he is in Class II. In fact, however, 
the insured persons will pay a very 
much larger sum. This becomes plain 
when it is appreciated that the em- 
ployers will no doubt add their con- 
tribution to the cost of production, 
and that the balance contributed by 
the State must be provided out of 
direct or indirect taxation. It follows, 
therefore, that the individual con- 
tributors, in addition to the heavy 
premium that they have to pay as 
insured persons, will as consumers in 
one way or another (although not all 
in the same proportion) have to defray 
between them the whole cost of the 
scheme ; and this it has been estimated 
will amount to an average flat rate 
per contributor of about 10s. a week 
in 1945, rising steeply as the years 
pass. Properly understood, the sums 
levied on the insured persons in one 
form or another pursuant to the 
scheme are not insurance premiums at 
all but a form of taxation, and should 
be recognised and treated as such. 
Again, is it reasonable or fair that 
persons who may be engaged in some 
public or other undertaking in which 
the fear of unemployment is negligible, 
or who by reason of the possession of 
private means or otherwise do not 
need or desire to make use of insurance, 
should be compelled to make contribu- 
tions to the national insurance fund ? 
It is urged, however, that “‘ without 
universality it is not possible adequately 
to maintain the cover needed,” or, in 
other words, that if the scheme was 
on @ voluntary basis as a business 
proposition it would be a failure, and 
become bankrupt. But that surely is 
conclusive evidence that the people, 
if left to themselves, would not support 
the scheme in sufficient numbers to 
make it a financial success: and yet 
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they are to be compelled to contribute 
to and pay for an insurance service 
that they do not want, and presum. 
ably, if they understood its meaning 
and intent, would neither back nor 
countenance. 

In these circumstances, if the insur. 
ance scheme was put on a voluntary 
basis, is it probable that the general 
public would be willing to become 
contributors ? Will not the fact that 
they are forced to become parties to 
the scheme make them feel that their 
destiny is not in their own hands, and 
for that reason tend to lessen their 
self-confidence, lower their morale, and 
weaken their character ? 

The truth of the matter is that the 
Beveridge Scheme for National Insur. 
ance is “one part only of a compre- 
hensive policy of social progress” 
under which the planners intend that 
‘ they ’ (or ‘ the State,’ or ‘ Officialdom,’ 
it matters not how the controlling 
power is named) shall by an ever- 
expanding system of control “ dwarf 
the people in order that they be more 
docile instruments in the hands” of 
the State. 

Sir William Harcourt once observed 
that “if there be any party which is 
more pledged than another to resist 
the policy of restrictive legislation 
having for its object social coercion, 
that party is the Liberal Party. 
Liberty does not consist in making 
others do what you think right for 
them. It is the practice of allowing 
one set of people to dictate to another 
set of people what they shall do, what 
they shall think, what they shall drink, 
when they shall go to bed, what they 
shall buy and where they shall buy it, 
what wages they shall get and how they 
shall spend them, against which the 
Liberal Party has always protested.” 

Nevertheless, in spite of the fact 
that he professes to be a Liberal, 
Sir William Beveridge has the hardi- 
hood to call this scheme, which is the 
first-fruits of the Socialist master plan, 
“@ British revolution.” It is, o 
course, nothing of the sort. It lie 
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wholly outside the course of British 
tradition and history. National plan- 
ning, State control, compulsory insur- 
ance, the subordination of the indi-' 
vidual to the State, like the ‘class 
war, are all of alien origin. People 
there may be in other countries 
“broken from the birth” to whom 
autocracy is not intolerable, but such 
methods march ill with the age-long 
struggle of the British people against 
the tyranny of public control. 

Nevertheless, the British are notori- 
ously an easy-going people, and for 
that reason we have sometimes been 
too ready to pay attention to the views 
of economic and social experts of 
foreign extraction in planning our 
future on lines that may be in con- 
sonance with the character and cus- 
toms of other nations, but which are 
wholly at variance with British history, 
and the way of life in this country ; 
timeo Danaos et dona ferentes | 

The practical solution of the problem 
of unemployment, of course, is not to 
be found in the demoralising provision 
of ‘doles’ or (which is much the same 
thing) of ‘ unemployment benefit ’ for 
long periods as provided in the scheme ; 
for “if you pay for unemployment you 
will get unemployment.” 

The only antidote to unemployment 
is to create the means by which 
employment is made available. And 
to further that end the true function 
of the State is to intermeddle as little 
as possible with the conduct of in- 
dustry, while it fosters and sustains 
the spirit of initiative and adventure 
in those engaged in business, upon 
which the productive capacity of the 
people depends. 

That, however, does not appear to 
be the view held by the planners of 
‘social security.’ 

The basic fallacy that underlies 
and vitiates the Beveridge Scheme for 
National Insurance and the ‘grand 
design’ for social progress of which 
it forms a part, is the belief that social 
security can be obtained by providing 
that the resources of the nation are 
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placed under State control, and in 
particular that industry is carried on, 
and its products distributed, for the 
use of the consumers rather than for 
the benefit or ‘ profit ’ of the producers. 

Sir William Beveridge has laid down 
in the Report that ‘‘ the plan for social 
security is first and foremost a method 
of distributing income,” and that “ the 
problem of how the plan should 
be financed in terms of money is 
secondary.” 

And Mr Ernest Bevin has gone so 
far as to assert that “we have lost 
our foreign investments. I do not 
think that is bad. It might be better 
to lose them and start afresh.” 

The outlook and policy of the 
planners would seem to involve a 
complete misapprehension of the true 
position. All reasonable people believe 
that the housing, feeding, employment, 
and education of the people are 
matters that profoundly affect the 
welfare of the whole nation, and that 
adequate national assistance ought to 
be provided to meet the require- 
ments of necessitous cases, and tem- 
porarily to tide over periods of unem- 
ployment due to lack of work or other 
unavoidable causes. But is it not 
obvious that the first concern of the 
State should be the production and 
not the distribution of wealth, and 
that its primary duty is to succour 
the producers through whose exertions 
and enterprise alone the nation is 
enabled to defend itself and to provide 
social security for the people ? 

At a time when the resources of the 
country will be strained to the utter- 
most in making provision for the Public 
Debt services and the housing and 
sustenance of the people, what justifi- 
cation can there be for saddling the 
country with a further vast increase in 
expenditure under the vain pretext 
that thereby ‘social security’ will be 
obtained ? The real question is not 
whether the State can afford to keep 
the people, but whether the people 
can afford to keep the fresh hordes 
of public servants, who will be added 
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to the already bloated body of State 
officialdom, for the purpose of further 
restricting their freedom of action and 
regimenting their lives. 

For the last five years the British 
people have rightly and inevitably 
submitted to a curtailment of their 
rights and liberty of action greater 
than has ever before been known in 
the history of this country. But we 
lent our freedom during the war to 
the State, as we have lent our money, 
that when the war is over it should be 
returned to us with interest. 

Now, when the war has come to an 
end, will the State be willing to do 
its part and restore to us our lost 
rights and liberty ? The adoption by 
the Government of the Beveridge 
Scheme for social security appears to 
be the answer that we must expect 
to receive. Is it not probable that 
further control, not decontrol, will be 
the order of the day; and that upon 
one pretext or another fresh attempts 
will be made by the State to ‘take 
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charge ’ of the lives and labour of the 
people in furtherance of the ‘grand 
design ’ for social security ? 

Is there nothing, then, that can be 
done to prevent the mysterious ‘ they’ 
“controlling everyone’s destiny with. 
out regard to what ordinary people 
think or wish ?” 

There is but one course still open 
to those who see the red light ahead, 
and love their country. We must at 
long last ‘educate our masters’ that 
they may learn the truth! We must 
be alert to discover and relentless in 
exposing any threatened invasion of 
our rights and privileges as British 
citizens; for State control, while it 
falls like snow, sets like ice. We must 
exercise ‘ eternal vigilance.’ The task 


will not be an easy one, but the stake 
at issue is momentous, and the reward 
for success will be inestimable. “It 
cannot be gotten for gold, neither shall 
silver be weighed for the price thereof ” 
—for it is the restoration of liberty toa 


free people. 
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OVER THE BORDER. 


BY RAMBLA, 


Ir was September. Brilliant sun- 
shine in a cloudless sky was drawing 
moisture from the damp earth, satur- 
ating the air with humid warmth and 
filling the jungles with masses of fresh 
foliage and scented flowers. 

Kohima village, perched high on 
one of the many Naga Hills, shimmered 
peacefully in the noonday glare. Hot 
air quivered over the thatched roofs 
that peeped out here and there among 
the trees. Across a little valley, 
separating it from the village, stood 
a thatched bungalow in a well-kept 
garden. From a white flagstaff on the 
lawn floated the Union Jack. In the 
shade of a deep verandah that ran 
round the bungalow sat the Deputy 
Commissioner of the Naga Hills, 
Theophilus Parkes, enjoying a pipe 
and a cup of coffee after lunch. 

Even the tobacco smoke could not 
quench the scent of petunias that blew 
soft and warm from the garden 
through the shade of the verandah. 
A Golden Oriole, singing his liquid 
notes again and again, glided gracefully 
from tree to tree round the bungalow, 
now in the sunshine, now in the shade. 

“The peace of God which passeth 
understanding,” said Theophilus to 
himself. Away across the valleys here 
and there, where the jungle had been 
cleared, he saw the crops of rice and 


millet turning from emerald green to 


a golden harvest. The little terraced 
fields one above the other up the 
mountain-side were held up by rough 
stone walling. He could hear the 
cheery songs of Nagas, brown and 
naked, toiling happily in the sunshine 
to build up the walls and the threshing 
floors damaged by the recent rains. 

On his way through the village that 
morning he had noticed the Naga 


I. 


women mending their flails, their 
winnowing trays and rice - baskets 
ready for the harvest, instead of the 
usual jobs, spinning, weaving the tartan, 
and pounding of rice. Our Deputy 
Commissioner lay back in his easy- 
chair pulling contentedly at his pipe 
of peace and contemplation. The 
Naga clans lived happily within his 
jurisdiction. Every man, woman, and 
child could prowl the jungles, till the 
fields, fish in the rivers, hunt in the 
valleys in safety alone and unarmed. 
Close to the border, of course, there 
was still the risk of hostile raids; and 
that was improving. 

But in tribal country over the 
border, oh, what a life! What a life! 
There the devil takes the hindmost. 
Every morning they collect on the 
village green armed with bows and 
poisoned arrows, spears and daos. 
They emerge from the protection of 
their stockades in dread of an ambush. 
Alone in the jungle a head is not safe 
on its shoulders. What a life! what 
a Meditation was here cut short 
by a discreet cough among the shadows. 
Theophilus turned and saw his head 
clerk standing respectfully behind him. 
Much adipose tissue on the stout 
Bengali gentleman, Baboo Ashutosh 
Chatterjee Chundur Bose, was heaving 
distressfully from shortness of breath 
due to unusual haste up the garden 
path. 

“Sir, one Naga man of Sema clan 
comes from our village Yungyar on 
border. He brings bad news. Tonkul 
Nagas from across the border have 
attacked Yungyar and burnt it. They 
have killed many men, women and 
children, and stolen loot. The man is 
here. Will your Honour see him ?” 
Wong, a Sema Naga, six feet tall, 

N2 
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stood before Theophilus Parkes in the 
verandah, covered with dust which 
was caked on to him by the sweat of 
travel. Slung over his back was a 
heavy war dao, its short triangular 
blade weighing five pounds on a two- 
foot cane handle. With this the Sema 
warrior seeks to remove the head of a 
foe with one swipe. Over one shoulder 
he carried a rolled blanket of cotton 
woven in the blue and red stripes of 
the Sema Naga tartan. Over the 
other shoulder was a small bag of deer- 
skin for his food. A spear five feet 
long and exceeding sharp completed 
his outfit. On his person a few inches 
of cloth of the fig-leaf variety em- 
broidered with the blue and red stripes 
of his clan, like the old school tie, and 
that was all; for the Nagas go naked 
and are not ashamed. 

The six long marches to Kohima he 
had done at a steady run in two days 
from Yungyar, and seemed to like it. 
‘** And how, O Wong, did you escape 
when so many were killed ?”’ asked 
Theophilus. “‘I was not in Yungyar 
on the night when the Tonkuls came 
over the border. As the sahib knows, 
it is the custom, when a young Sema 


“March! Wilfred, march! my 
boy. The blue bonnets are over the 
border! ‘Your movable column at 
once please with ten days’ grub and 
ten to follow. When can we start ?” 
Captain Wilfred Ambrose bared his 
wrist to see the time. ‘At 4 P.M., 
Theo. Where to, this time?” ‘ The 
Tonkul country. They are at it again. 
We must larn ’em good and proper 
now. How many men will you take ?”’ 
** Seventy-five picked riflemen will do 
the job. We must move quick and 
catch them unawares.” Captain Wil- 
fred Ambrose commanded a _ local 
corps of Gurkha riflemen whose job it 
was to help Theophilus Parkes to keep 
peace among his ten Naga clans who 
disliked each other, and to put the 
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wishes to marry, for him to give the 
girl a fish. I went to the Tizu River 
to catch fish and a large one for Mombi, 
whom I wish to marry. I caught fish, 
but none large enough for one g0 
beautiful as Mombi; so I slept in the 
jungle on the river bank, where tigers 
roared, and tried again at dawn. | 
speared a big dhol, which the sahib 
calls mahseer. It glittered gold and 
silver in the morning sun. I ran home 
singing and shouting with joy. Soon 
I smelt smoke. That was strange s0 
far away in the jungle. The trees are 
green and too wet after the rain to 
catch fire. At the Longsa ridge [| 
should see Yungyar in the distance, 
I could not. There was smoke where 
the village should be. Vultures were 
circling the sky. I dropped my fish 
and rushed on to the village. It was 
a heap of smouldering ashes. Head. 
less bodies lay about. I ran here and 
there looking for someone alive. There 
was no one and not a sound but the 
crackle of smouldering bamboos. I 
found a spear and a shield of the 
Tonkul Naga clan who live over the 
border. It is they who have done 
this.” 


fear of God into trans-frontier clans 
which tried the head-hunting game 
over the border into British territory. 
Kohima was the headquarters, with a 
small force of riflemen ready to the 
last button to move at an hour's 
notice on @ punitive expedition of 
two or three weeks. 

At 4 p.m. Wilfred’s little army 
marched quietly out of Kohima and 
vanished in the green of mountain and 
jungle. On the way they fell in with 
a party of Sema survivors from 


Yungyar thirsting for revenge. A god- 
send for Wilfred; for Nagas on the 
war-path are the best of all scouts i 
the Naga Hills. 

Away over the border on a certain 
memorable night a great feast was to 
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be held in Litami, the largest village of 
the Tonkul clan. Several days were 
spent in preparations. Invitations 
went out to neighbouring Tonkuls. 
And now roast buffalo, roast pig, 
and ha ha! roast dog was on the 
menu! Beer, glorious beer ! made from 
fermented rice, called Modu, a beverage 
foaming white and most intoxicating, 
filled every man’s bamboo beaker 
again and again, all through the festive 
night. Contests in dancing for men 
inted and feathered, and for maidens, 
were held on the green amid abandoned 
yells and shrieks of joy. Spears and 
daos flourished by the revellers, glinted 
in the firelight and the light of the 
great rising moon. The Tonkuls had 
gone mad over the triumphant return 
of their warriors from Yungyar. Sema 
heads stuck on poles round the village 
green looked down upon the feast. 
Loot in heaps lay about, including a 
group of forlorn Sema girls huddled 
together in @ corner. As the moon 
soared higher overhead the uproar 
grew louder and louder. At last even 
the guards over the village gates gave 
way to temptation. They joined the 
glad throng and filled themselves full 
of glorious beer. So it was that the 
gates of the stockade which protected 
the village were found open and un- 
guarded by the Sema scouts. When 
the moon could rise no higher and all 
were as full as could be, came the 
grand finale—the famous war-dance of 
the Tonkul clan. Two lines of warriors 
painted and decked out with huge 
feathers facing each other on the 
green. A dance in dumb show, to the 
sound of a rhythmical thud of four 
hundred naked feet all stamping 
together. They fought a mimic battle. 
One side, covered by shields and waving 
their spears, advanced with warlike 
gestures, while the other side retired 
facing the enemy. Back and forward 
again thesstruggle swayed. Suddenly 
‘shout! ‘*Charge!” Hurrahs and 
yells of joy as Gurkhas ran in with 
bayonet and kukri. The drunken 
‘evellers fell over each other in heaps. 
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They fied in terror pursued by fierce 
little men in khaki. Terrible was the 
retribution. Frenzied Tonkuls leapt 
in panic from their own stockade into 
the jungle where the Semas were 
waiting for them. 

As the moon sank at dawn the 
flames died down. Litami had vanished 
in smoke. When the sun peeped over 
the mountain-tops to change places 
with the moon, twenty Sema girls, all 
talking and laughing at once, were 
cooking rice over a wood fire in the 
little British camp guarded by seventy 
Gurkha riflemen. One of the girls 
was Mombi, a plump flapper with 
round legs, round face and large 
round eyes, and a round mouth with a 
small pipe stuck in it. 

Theophilus Parkes was tired—very 
tired, unkempt, and unshaved. But 
breakfast was ready and Wilfred was 
cheerful. Two camp chairs and a 
table under an evergreen oak invited 
them to a grand breakfast of Quaker 
Oats, eggs and bacon, coffee and boiling 
goat’s milk. Cheery shouts ending in 
sustained trills heralded the approach 
of the Sema Nagas coming back to the 
camp after a glorious hunt after tipsy 
Tonkuls. One by one they emerged 
from the forest, entered the camp, and 
dumped down a load. Theophilus 
was short-sighted. “‘ What have they 
got there, Wilfred?” “‘ Heads, dear 
boy.” ‘Good God! we can’t allow 
that!” ‘*Too late, old boy; too 
late; we are twenty miles over the 
border: when in Rome let us do as 
Rome does. Our poor wounded Wong 
is the only Sema without a trophy. 
Mombi won’t look at him now, till he 
gets a head like all the other boys; 
and he, poor lad, is a stretcher case.” 

After a month in Kohima hospital, 
Wong was allowed convalescent exer- 
cise. It was a frosty morning. The 
Orderly Room of the Assam Gurkha 
Rifles was heated by a large stove, 
burning logs flaming up the chimney 
with a comforting roar. Subahdar 
Pokul Tapa was Gurkha Orderly 
Officer of the day. He marched in, 
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halted his short rotund person at the 
office table, turned left by numbers 
to face Commanding Officer, saluted 
smartly, and looked straight to his 
front. ‘‘ A Sema from hospital warts 
to see the Commandant.” Wong was 
ushered into the presence. “I wish 
to join your regiment and be a rifle- 
man.” ‘‘We do not take Nagas in 
Gurkha regiments.” “ Then I will be 
a bugler or a drummer. My uncle was 
a bugler.”” But the Commandant said 
No! it was now forbidden to enlist 
Nagas. <A crestfallen Wong moved 
slowly out of the room. Wilfred was 
sorry for the lad and called him back. 
‘** All the Semas of Yungyar who are 
still alive are building a new village. 
Are you not going home too?” “TI 
have no home now. My father and 
mother were killed in the Tonkul raid.” 
‘What about Mombi? When are 
you going to marry her?” No answer 
came to that. Standing on one leg he 
slowly rubbed it with the toes of the 
other. A sure sign of embarrassment 
in a Naga. “Right,” said Wilfred, 


‘**run over to my bungalow and wait 


till I come. Tell Lissu to give you 
food.” Lissu was the cook with a 
flair for making good English bread. 
He treated Wong to a large dish of 
rice and red chillies while Wilfred 
settled down to tackle a pile of letters 
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as large as usual on his office table, 
Two hours later he came to the las 
letter in the tray. It ran :— 


“PatHAN Scouts, 
Manzal, WazIRIsTAN, 
NortH-WEst Frontier, 
DEsR AMBROSE,—I have just heard 
that you are to succeed me here in 
command of the Pathan Scouts jn 
this land of eternal glimmer. I suppos 
your time is up with the Assam 
Gurkhas and that you have applied 
for this job. I shall go home on leave 
when you come. We have just 
rounded up two of our five outlaws, 
All Mahsuds. ‘You will find there is 
only one good sort of Mahsud—a dead 
one. 
Yours ever, 


JOHN SANDS. 


P.S.—Bring good camp servants 
Especially a cook who can make 
decent bread.” 


When Ambrose got back to his 
bungalow he broke the news to his 
Naga boys. All volunteered to go 
with him to the strange land whe 
they heard there might be fighting. 
Wong was keen to go and to learn how 
to cook from Lissu. Wilfred was only 
too glad. 


ITI. 


Two thousand miles west of the 
green Naga ranges lie the brown 
mountains of the North-West Frontier 
of India. They differ as cheese does 
from chalk. Cheese comes first in this 
case because the Naga Hills and all 
the eastern frontiers flow with milk 
and honey: the clouds drop fatness 
and the people run to fat. But the 
North-West Frontier; how shall we 
describe that ? Hot barren rocks in 
summer ; cold barren rocks in winter ; 
parched barren rocks all the year 
round, inhabited by a few gaunt sur- 


vivals of the fittest, all muscle and 
bone of such vitality that the immeti- 
ate designs of charging tribesmen ar 
not frustrated by modern rifle bullets 
Unless struck in the head or the heart, @ 
these sons of the Prophet get on with 
their war in no uncertain manner. 
But now there was peace in tl 
land. The Maliks of the Mahs 
clans were content with the pockt 
money lavished upon them by tl 
Indian Government for observing salt 
tuary on the King’s highway, 6 0 
road built through Mahsud count, 
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on which there was to be no looting, 
no scrapping, and no shooting across 
the road. For once in a way the 
Mullahs were not preaching a holy war 
against infidels. Large caravans of 
camels, mules, and donkeys swayed 
and shuffled peacefully along through 
the dust and rocks down the winding 
road, free from the attention of 
bandits. 

Ali Dad Khan, a Mahsud of the 
Nichu Khel, sat on his hunkers nursing 
a grievance on the roof of the tower of 
his fortified home, a building of mud 
and stone. His countenance, specially 
fashioned by nature for the purpose, 
was glowering. Fierce blue eyes, 
inherited from a soldier in the army 
of Alexander the Great, glared out 
from under a weight of bushy eye- 
brows bridged by a nose like the beak 
of an eagle. A straggling beard and 
whiskers of red-brown hair framed a 
large mouth and a square chin of cruel 
determination. His turban, once white, 
was now the colour of the surrounding 
country; so were the voluminous 
folds of his baggy trousering and a 
short cotton jacket worn open to 
display a hairy brown chest. In 
addition to nursing a grievance, Ali 
Dad Khan sat nursing his beloved 
rifle across his knees, squatting on the 
dry mud roof of his tower. A bandolier 
of 303 cartridges and an eighteen-inch 
dagger stuck in a blue kamarband 
completed the picture of a Mahsud on 
his lawful occasions over the border. 

Ali Dad Khan’s late lamented ‘ Bap ’ 
had been a rich man, because the high 
mud walls of the family residence, 
complete with tower and loopholes, 


. Stands within easy rifle-shot of a road. 


How jolly it was in the good old days 
when father and he and two brothers 
held up the caravans of fat perspiring 
merchants, helped themselves, and let 
them depart in peace, only too glad to 
be alive ! 

Now all that was over. In the war 
with the Feringhis his father and 
brothers were killed. Sheikh Abdulla, 
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the Malik of the Khel, had strictly 
forbidden looting and told him to grow 
wheat in the gravel and stones: may 
his whiskers singe in Gehenna ! 

And that was not all. Madho, the 
faithful old camel, forty years old, 
blind in one eye and going blind in the 
other, was lame and useless for hire. 
For years he had reckoned on ten 
rupees a month by the hire of Madho 
for jobs on the roads. Now that was 
finished and there was no money to 
buy a new camel. 

A line of dust slowly advancing 
down the hill marked the progress of 
@ caravan. “They come,” rumbled 
Ali Dad, “‘ pot-bellies waddling down 
the road with all manner of good 
things and rupees. Sons of pigs.” He 
snorted loudly and spat at the thought 
of them. 

His rifle was not loaded, but, just 
for the fun of it and for aiming prac- 
tice, he put the rifle to his shoulder, 
rested it on the parapet, and, as in the 
good old days, drew a bead on the 
first camel to turn the corner into 
view. ‘“Plop! crack!” A shower 
of dust and little stones covered his 
turban and powdered his beard. Ali 
Dad ducked like lightning below the 
parapet. “Wha-h! Shaitaén—er,” 
he muttered as he pressed a clip of 
five rounds into his magazine. 

A sniper of lifelong experience, Ali 
Dad was accustomed to such happen- 
ings. But who was firing at him, and 
why ? He must get a peep at that 
badmash. Stooping low he crept to a 
loophole blocked up with stones to 
hide it from view outside. With 
caution, one by one he removed the 
stones and peeped through at the 
jumble of rocks and camel-thorn. No 
sign of the sportsman. He crawled to 
@ hole in the floor which did duty as 
a door and called softly, “ Fatima! 
Ideri ah jeldi, Lakri lao.” Up came 
Madam, climbing the ladder from the 
dark interior of the tower. First 
came a head of black hair brushed 
back and tied in two pigtails behind, 
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and a long hook nose in front. Then 
came @ short black jumper followed 
by blue trousers, very full and caught 
in at the ankle. She brought the 
stick he had called for. He took off 
his turban, gave it to her, and crawled 
back to his loophole, ready to shoot. 
“Put the turban on the stick and 
lift it slowly above the wall,” he 
commanded. Madam, crouching low, 
did so. “ Plop! crack!” Dust and 
stones! Away flew the turban off the 
stick to fall in coils on the floor. Ali 
Dad saw the direction and the distance 
of the shot, but nothing to shoot at. 
“Do that again, woman.” Fatima 
crawled to collect the pagri, bound it 
on her own head, lifted it off, and 
raised it as before. Nothing happened. 
Silence followed for some minutes, 
then: ‘‘Has Pir Khan returned?” 
**No,” said Fatima. ‘‘ Did he take 
his rifle ?”’ ‘‘ The boy has never been 
without his rifle since you gave it to 
him. He took the donkey to bring 
back a sack of atta. If that badmash 
sees him, he will be shot.’ ‘‘ From 
where he lies the shaitan will not see 


the boy approach. If he moves, he 


will die.” Ali Dad Khan lay prone at 
the loophole, an eagle eye on the spot 
where the sniper lay concealed, and 
his finger on the trigger. The life of 
his twelve-year-old boy depended on 
him. His wife lay beside him. 

The caravan was filing slowly down 
the hill and passed out of sight. Soon 
the dust of it drifted away. Two 
hours passed. The sharp-edged shadows 
of naked crags and mountain-tops 
grew longer and longer. The snow 
peaks of the Takht-i-Suliman flushed 
pink above the distant haze in the 
calm of the evening. ‘‘ Who shot at 
us, think you ?”’ asked Fatima. ‘“‘ Allah 
knows! Ask the Prophet. Since I 
shot Alum Beg, the son of a she-ass 
who tried to murder me, we have no 
enemies left hereabouts.” “Think 
again, Ali Dad Khan. Think again. 
Has not Jamaludin, the Subahdar of 
the Scouts, a feud with your uncle in 
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Kani Gurum? Did he not pass up 
the road five weeks ago? Is he not 
due to return to his regiment at 
Manzai? He fired the shots.” 

The sun went down behind the dark. 
blue hills. The last rays of its light 
were fading. Across the silent arid 
vale came the distant cry of a 
Mullah calling the faithful to prayer, 
Another day was over in the wilds of 
Waziristan. 

In the dark between the fall of night 
and the rise of the moon, Ali Dad 
crept silently along the road to meet 
his boy. ‘Why are you late, Pir 
Khan?” ‘I heard shots, so I tied 
up the ass and crept forward to shoot 
the man. I could not see him, so I lay 
still waiting for him to move, till it 
got too dark; then I went back to 
fetch the ass.” 

Father and son found Fatima cook- 
ing chupatties on a round iron plate 
over the embers of a cow-dung fire. 
To the Western nostril the fumes of 
this fuel are painful and _ produce 
copious tears. But these sons of the 
Prophet, so hardy and bold, are also 
accustomed to smells. Every few 
seconds a hot brown chupatty was 
removed from the iron plate and piled 
upon a brass dish by Fatima. When 
the pile was a foot high the menfolk 
squatted down to supper. The boy 
brought news from the buniah’s shop. 
‘Two hundred Afridis are coming to 
mend the broken road in the Ahnai 
Tangi. Their pay will be one rupee a 
day and much food.” A loud gufiaw 
forced its way through the chupatty 
that filled the mouth of Ali Dad. 
“ Afridis doing work ? Never! Why 
don’t they let us mend the road in our 
own country?” “I can answer 
that,” said Fatima. ‘‘ You refused to 
mend the road last year and fired at 
those who did. That’s why. Thirty 
rupees a month is good pay,” she added 
wistfully. ‘I will get rupees, more 
than thirty, from the Feringhi when 
they come,” rumbled Ali Dad. “ And 
without doing coolies’ work.” 
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Wilfred’s journey across from East- 
ern to Western Himalaya began with 
fifty miles down a cart road through 
dense tiger jungles from Kohima to 
the railway. Three days and nights 
in the train brought him to Tonk, the 
hottest of all the posts on the North- 
West Frontier. Three wild Nagas 
from another world, clad in unaccus- 
tomed cotton clothes, detrained with 
him on the bare dusty platform in the 
dazzle and glare of the mid-day heat 
and fiery gusts of wind that scorch the 
eyes. 

All the worldly goods of Wong were 
stowed in a small kitbag ; most precious 
of all, his cross-bow and poisoned 
arrows and his heavy dao. Wilfred 
was not aware of this arsenal. 

Next day John Sands handed over 
the Pathan Scouts to the keeping of 
Wilfred, bid them all good luck, and 
started on his way to England, home, 
and beauty. This was the time when 
officials of the Punjab Government 
had a brain-wave. They said, ‘ Let 
us buy a bull. A fine pedigree Short- 
horn bull from England. Let us send 
it round the villages to do its duty and 
increase the flow of milk (if not of 
honey) in the Punjab.”’ The local land- 
owners were charmed with the idea. 
In due course, after a tedious journey 
from Tilbury Docks, the bull, Bashan, 
arrived in Lahore, an immense crea- 
ture with a ring in his nose. He cost 
the Punjab Government many hun- 
dreds of golden guineas, which they 
hoped Bashan would recoup for them 
with interest, in the shape of fees. He 
was given three Indian attendants, a 
bearer, a cook, and a grass-cutter. 
Bashan lived the life of a Rajah. He 
sauntered with majestic deportment 
and leisurely stride from village to 
village to receive homage from the 
populace and lavish hospitality from 
allconcerned. As the pleasant months 
rolled by, Bashan grew stouter and 
stouter. Village crowds gathered to 
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greet him. Punjab peasants by the 
roadside stood gaping with astonish- 
ment at this majestic creature passing 
on his way. His attendants also were 
hospitably received within the courts 
of the local gentry who entertained 
Bashan. One day, shortly before the 
festivities of Bakra Idh, the bovine 
party visited Doodhpur, a village near 
the border. Bashan slept in fresh 
golden straw in the courtyard of Dost 
Khan the landlord. Next morning 
Bashan had vanished. His attendants 
were found fast asleep and drugged. 
Then the “‘ Hoo Ha” began. Mounted 
villagers galloped hither and thither. 
Shikaris tracked spoor. Police with 
red pagris probed about with notebook 
and pencil. C.I.D. men came down 
from Lahore. But Bashan had 
varished. Dost Khan, on his fiery 
chestnut Arab, galloped far over the 
border into Mahsud country, stopping 
now and then to examine the tread 
of cattle in the dust. He circled a 
Mahsud village and then passed through 
it. All was at peace and smiling 
within. No! No one had seen a large 
stray bull! The plot thickens! Cap- 
tain Wilfred Ambrose called together 
the Pathan officers of his Pathan 
Scouts and said unto them: “Ye 
have heard of the missing bull? Go! 
find it, gentlemen! [I leave it to you. 
Bring back the bull.” And they went ; 
skilful, active, and resourceful scouts. 
But Bashan, the bull weighing more 
than a ton, remained in thin air. 

The Bakra Idh, a holiday of feasts 
and rejoicing for the sons of the 
Prophet, had come to an end. In 
fact the digestive organs of the faithful 
were fast reverting to a normal routine 
after the ordeal, when a caravan of 
merchants from Afghanistan arrived 
in Tonk and with it an Afghan who 
brought a slip of dirty paper for 
“Commander Sahib Scout Paltan,” 
which ran—‘‘ O defender of the poor 
and needy: Salutations! Often have 
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we heard that the roast beef of England 
is the best in the world. Now we 
have tasted it and we know it is true.” 
‘Who wrote this?” asked Wilfred. 
“It was given to me at the roadside 
by a very small boy, who fled like the 
wind when I took it from him. I 
know not who wrote it.” 

Then came another diversion in the 
varied duties of the Pathan Scouts. 
Captain Kelly, a Sapper in charge of 
the road through the Mahsud country, 
told Wilfred that his gang of Afridis 
would pass through the station on 
their way to repair the broken bit of 
road at the Ahnai Tangi. And would 
he supply an escort of Scouts to guard 
them day and night for about a month 
while over the border. Yes, the treaty 
stipulated that working parties would 
not be molested, but, Mahsuds were 
Mahsuds. The Ahnai Tangi is a rocky 
gorge a hundred yards wide and half a 
mile long with precipitous sides. Above 
the gorge tower the barren mountains, 
a jumble of crags and solitude. The 


torrents of the melting glacial epoch 


have washed through a fissure in the 
mountain to form this channel. To- 
day, in the hot sand and boulders of 
its arid bed, a few pools of tepid water 
are sometimes to be found, with here 
and there a pathetic mulberry tree. 
Lone relics of bygone fertility. The 
road made by the Indian Government, 
in a perspiring effort to control the 
Mahsud, passes through the Ahnai 
Tangi, a paradise for snipers. Once 
in a blue moon a cloud bursts up 
among the mountain peaks. The 
result is a torrent through the Ahnai 
Tangi, passing on its way to sink 
exhausted through the hot sand and 
boulders, in a vain effort to join the 
cold waters of the mighty Indus a 
hundred miles away in India, over the 
border. 

Kelly’s gang, a cheery mob of 
Afridis, came slouching along to the 
squeal of Sarnais and the tap of a 
drum. Wilfred’s Scouts, invisible to 
the layman, were here, there, and 
everywhere, on watch and ward. 
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Nowhere amid the rocks and nalas of 
Waziristan is it possible to pitch a fair. 
sized camp which cannot be scourged 
by an enterprising sniper. If such a 
place could be found, the trans. 
frontier Pathan, the expert sniper, 
would do it. So Wilfred consulted his 
Subahdar Jamaludin, a Wazir of the 
Darwesh Khel, the congenital enemies 
of the Mahsud. ‘“ Sahib, I know of a 
small matdan of flat ground beyond 
the Ahnai Tangi, where the mountains 
open out a little. It is called Sara 
Rogha. The sniping there is at long 
ranges. The Mahsuds, miserable shai- 
tans, do not waste ammunition over 
sporting shots. Let us camp there till 
the work is done.” The first night in 
Sara Rogha was made lively by an 
outburst of rifie-fire in the small hours 
not a mile from camp. By watching 
the stab of the flashes in the dark it 
was obvious that a village of the 
Darwesh Khel Wazirs was being briskly 
shot up by people who did not like 
them. Such is life over the border. 
On the second night a sentry over a 
picket put out by the Pathan Scouts 
heard sounds of a stealthy approach 
among the rocks. Very quietly he 
roused his picket. In an instant all 
were alert with rifles loaded and 
bayonets fixed ready for a rush of 
fanatics. The sentry, straining at the 
dark, saw movement between two 
rocks. Very quietly he challenged in 
Pushtu. ‘Who is there?” No 
reply. ‘‘ Answer, or I shoot.’ No 
answer. The rifles of the picket 
crashed into the night. Echoes roared 
up and down the valley from side to 
side. Then all was still. Behind 
their stone sangars the picket lay 
prone and on the qui vive for the rest 
of the night. When daylight came 
they crept forward and found a camé 
lying dead among the rocks. 
Surprisingly soon after this dis 
covery @ party of Mahsuds, armed to 
the teeth as usual, demanded admit- 
tance to the camp. Six were allowed 
inside the wire, muttering angry inve- 
tive, which was enhanced by the 
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guttural splutter of the Pushtu tongue. 
Among them was Ali Dad Khan and 
the lad Pir Khan. Six stalwart 
Pathans with rifles cocked watched 
over them keenly. Wilfred sat at his 
office table in the open. Beside him 
stood Subahdar Jamaludin to inter- 
pret and advise. His pistol holster 
was unstrapped and the butt of his 
pistol was protruding within easy 
grasp. Ali Dad Khan and Jamaludin 
stood face to face in the sanctuary of 
the King’s highway. ‘“‘ My beautiful 
pure-bred riding camel has been shot 
by the sepoys,” said Ali Dad; “ the 
sahib must pay the price of my camel. 
Five hundred rupees.” ‘‘ Yes, indeed, 
five hundred rupees,’ rumbled all the 
Mahsuds. ‘‘ What was your beautiful 


camel doing close to my picket at 
three in the morning?” “ Broke 


Yakub, Yusuf, and Azeez were three 
Mahsud brothers who made their own 
country so hot for them that they 
found it healthier to settle within the 
border of British India on the banks 
of the Indus, and become British 
subjects. A bad combination. All 
three were wanted by the police for 
careers of crime so persistent that, 
after escaping from the local jail, they 
were proclaimed dangerous outlaws 
with a reward for their capture dead 
or alive. Now they were living the 
exciting life of dacoits. No village 
dared give information; for if one 
dacoit was captured, the others would 
avenge him. The country over the 


‘border, close to their happy hunting 


grounds, gave them a convenient 
refuge in times of stress. 

Yakub, Yusuf, and Azeez had stolen 
a boat, among many other things, in 
which they worked their way up and 
down the mighty Indus by night on 
their congenial occasions as river 
pirates. But now a calamity befell the 
fraternity, which reduced their fighting 
potential by one-third: Yakub’s rifle 
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loose and ran away. Five hundred 
rupees.” Wilfred got up from his 
chair. ‘“Subahdar sahib, we will 
inspect the camel. Let the owner 
come with us. The other Mahsuds 
will remain in camp.” 

The eye of the Englishman sees 
camels as it sees Chinamen. All just 
alike—especially the corpses. But 
the family Jamaludin had owned 
camels since the days of Alexander the 
Great. He glanced at the corpse and 
raised its eyelids one after the other. 
“Look, sahib! Blind in one eye and 
nearly blind in the other. Haw! 
haw! five hundred rupees for that ! 
Forty years old and unfit for any 
work.” Wilfred paid thirty rupees 
for the camel. Ali Dad Khan 
slouched out of camp, well pleased 
with results. 


would not function. None of the three 
could make it fire. It was a perfectly 
good Lee-Enfield; but an armourer 
would have explained that a simple 
little thing called a “ screw-keeper- 
striker’ had got loose, fallen out of 
the bolt-head, and been lost. Yusuf 
and Azeez called Yakub a careless fool, 
which nearly started a civil war with 
knives. 

“How is an outlaw to get a new 
rifle ?”” That was the problem. Quite 
an easy one if there was a British 
regiment about; for Yakub, Yusuf, 
and Azeez considered rifie thieving 
their strongest suit. The Pathan 
Scouts, of course, just returned from 
the Ahnai Tangi, were now in Dehra 
Ismail Khan. But they were a different 
thing altogether. They knew how to 
look after their rifles and deal faith- 
fully with thieves. So a council of 
war was held in the boat as it drifted 
slowly down-stream in the dark. 
** Let us go disguised to Peshawar and 
live in the bazaar till we can steal a 
rifle from the Lal Kurti Paltan, which 
has just arrived from Calcutta. That 
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will be easy, for they know nothing 
yet.” “Too far and too risky,” said 
Yakub. “If we all go there the police 
will be suspicious. No. We must do 
this alone. When I was in Dehra 
Ismail Khan I heard that a new sahib 
of the Scouts, called Umbrus, has a 
beautiful shikar rifle, which takes the 
government ammunition, and that he 
keeps it in his bungalow. We can get 
that rifle. I will go to Dehra Ismail 
Khan and live with a friend in the 
bazaar who will help. You two keep 
the boat ready in the creek by the 
nala at night till I come with the rifle. 
We will then slip down-stream in the 
dark on the night of the new moon.” 

One hot night in Dehra Ismail 
Khan, two months after the Pathan 
Scouts had returned from the Ahnai 
Tangi, Captain Ambrose was dining 
with the District Superintendent of 
Police. His Pathan orderly had gone 
to the bazaar to amuse himself. There 
was no one in Ambrose’s bungalow 
but Adam, his black Scottie, chained 
up in the front verandah and fast 
asleep after an ample supper of soup 
and biscuits. The chowkidar (or 
night watchman) over the bungalow, 
having made sure that his professional 
cough was in good working order, 
settled down under a tree nearby for 
a pleasant nap, placing his long 
bamboo cudgel on the ground beside 
him. A thin crescent of a new moon 
added just enough light to that of 
brilliant stars to enable one to see a 
few yards ahead. The jackals were 
collecting at their usual rendezvous to 
indulge in a crescendo chorus of 
lamentation before starting out on 
their nocturnal prowl. 

Lissu the Naga cook and Wong in 
the servants’ quarters across the com- 
pound had finished kneading the 
bread for Wilfred’s breakfast and put 
it to bake in a kerosine oil tin, which 
did duty as an oven, over charcoal 
embers. They listened to the jackals, 
which to them were rare animals ; few 
and far between in their Naga Hills 
so far away, and made of nobler stuff, 
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moreover; for there they have not 
descended to the grade of scavenger 
as in the country round Dehra Ismajj 
Khan and elsewhere in India. “( 
Lissu, look you after the bread : I will 
hunt jackals to-night,” said Wong. 
From his hut he produced a lump of 
very dead fish, his cross-bow and 
arrows, and his beloved dao as sharp 
as a razor. He followed the footpath 
across the compound, over the wall 
into the open country as far as a 
clump of mimosa trees. He placed the 
lump of very dead fish under a tree 
close to the path and climbed up. If 
a jackal should come trotting along 
the path, as they like to do, he would 
certainly smell the dainty, pause a 
minute, and give Wong a shot with his 
bow. 

None of these happenings were lost 
on Yakub as he lay stark naked in a 
secluded corner of the compound wall, 
with a nine-inch dagger in his hand, 
his body well oiled and sprinkled with 
dust. He had watched the dog have 
his supper and curl up to sleep, the 
chowkidar compose himself for slumber, 
Wong leave the compound, and Lissu 
go into his hut. What he had not 
seen was where Wong had gone, 
because he dared not get up to look 
over the wall. He had observed the 
room in which the sahib had dressed 
for dinner, his bedroom, and could see 
the hurricane-lamp still burning on 
the dressing-table. 

It was eleven o’clock. The sentry 
over the Quarter Guard of the Pathan 
Scouts struck the brass gong eleven 
times with his wooden mallet. Then 
all was very still. Yakub began 4 
stealthy crawl towards the back veran- 
dah of the bungalow. A friend had 
told him where the rifle was likely to 
be. With infinite care, almost im- 
perceptibly he wormed along the 
ground: the professional rifle thief. 
At last he was in the verandah up 
against the wall peeping round the 
corner of the open door into Wilfred’s 
bedroom. He saw golf clubs and 
fishing-rods in one corner; in anothet 
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he saw the rifle in a leather cover. 
The crawl proceeded. Anyone in the 
room might imagine that the rifle was 
slipping ever so slowly down the side 
of the wall. Two minutes later it 
disappeared. Then Yakub made the 
mistake of his life. He wished to 
possess an automatic pistol as well as 
a rifle. The sahibs, of course, keep 
pistols under their pillows, and this 
sahib’s bed was turned down ready 
for the night. Perhaps the pistol was 
there. He left the shelter of the 
wall, wormed across to the bed which 
stood in the middle of the room, and 
felt under the pillows. It was there ! 
A heavy Colt automatic. But it was 
loaded and full cock. As he pulled at 
it under the pillows, it went off. 
Bang! Adam leapt up.with a volley 
of oaths; the chowkidar jumped up 
with a yell and rushed round the 
bungalow; lLissu sprinted up the 
verandah steps and searched all the 
rooms with the light. Wong in his 
tree heard the uproar, and dropped to 
the ground just as the naked form of 
Yakub rushed past him carrying the 
rifle. Wong dropped his cross-bow, 
took a firm grip of his dao, and gave 
chase; glorious chase! Yakub had 
twenty yards start. He leapt down 
a bank into a dry nala, turned left 
along its bed, and out on to the white 
sandy strand of the Indus. He ran 
by the water’s edge towards a creek, 
five hundred yards away, where his 
brothers waited in the boat. They 
would knife Wong instantly and push 
out into the stream. But Wong, 
clad only in shorts, was a first-rate 
sprinter. Yakub was not; and he 
In ten seconds 
Wong was drawing level. Yakub 
dropped the rifle, drew his knife, 
stopped, and faced round for a fight 
to the finish. Wong rushed past him 
at arms’ length, striking out with his 
dao a round arm stroke that caught 
Yakub just below the chin. He 
collapsed on to the sand, and in less 
than a minute Wong had taken his 
first head, 
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Four hundred yards away Azeez 
was squatting in the stern of the boat 
as it lay alongside a steep mud-bank 
in the creek. Yusuf, lying fiat on top 
of the bank, was on the look-out. 
After a while he whispered, “I hear 
something.”’ Azeez joined him on the 
bank. ‘‘ What was it you heard?” 
“It sounded like mud falling down 
the bank into the river. That often 
happens here at night where the 
banks are khuds. But I also heard a 
dog bark and a man call before that 
happened.” “Stay here. I will go 
and see.” Azeez slid down the bank 
and crept away towards the bungalow. 
He came to the dry nala down which 
Wong’s chase had started and began 
to creep slowly up it with his finger 
on the trigger. Two Pathan Scouts 
were creeping slowly down it, also 
with fingers on the trigger. They met 
face to face round a corner of the 
narrow nala. All three fired within a 
split second of each other. Azeez fell 
wounded and was taken prisoner. 

When the shots rang out, Yusuf on 
his bank knew the game was up. 
Soon he heard steps approaching 
along the top of the river bank. Was 
it Azeez ? No; he had soft sandals: 
only ammunition boots could make 
all that noise. Yusuf slid down the 
bank, cast the boat off into the current, 
and faded out of sight. 

The gong struck three in the small 
hours before Wong came home to bed. 
He was careful not to rouse Lissu and 
Tino. The chowkidar, now the per- 
fect night watchman, eyed him with 
suspicion; he mistrusted these wild- 
looking foreigners with mysterious 
weapons. 

In the cool sweet air at sunrise, in 
the silence of the freshened but still 
sleepy land, Wilfred and Acam were 
enjoying early morning tea and hot 
buttered toast. Wong, in dreamland, 
was dragging a huge wriggling fish by 
its tail up a steep mountain path to a 
new and beautiful Yungyar. There 
in the gateway stood Mombi, with a 
broad smile of welcome on a round 
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face, with the little pipe stuck in her 
mouth; and there the story ended, 
because Lissu and Tino shook him 
till he was wide awake, and said: 
** While you were hunting jackals all 
last night, my lad, a thief came and 
stole the sahib’s rifle. He is very 
angry with you for going away without 
leave. The thief was shot by sepoys 
and he is now in hospital. But the 
rifle isn’t found yet. The Captan 
sahib offers twenty rupees reward for 
finding it.”” Wong gave the cavernous 
yawn of the man bereft of sleep. ‘“‘ Did 
anyone see the thief in the bungalow 
or in the compound?” he asked. 
“No. And the thief tried to steal the 
pistol too, but it went off under the 
pillows and blew feathers all over the 
floor.” 

Wong decided that it would be 
healthier to keep out of the way till 
the shadows grew long in the evening ; 
then he strolled up to the bungalow 
carrying the rifle in its case. “It was 
in the bushes at the end of the garden 
down there,” he explained to Wilfred. 
“The sahib is angry with me; but 
it is I who have found the rifle.” 
“ That’s all right now, Wong; but a 
fine young man like you should have 
been here to catch that thief. Eh— 
what? Never mind. MHere’s your 
twenty rupees reward. Hulloa! blood- 
stains on the cover? How did they 
get there?” ‘Perhaps he hurt his 
hand when the pistol went off,” 
suggested Wong. 

After the dream came the day- 
dreams, and the day-spring of hope, 
for a home, a house, fields, pigs, cock 
and hens, a wood stack, a fire on his 
own hearth—all that makes life worth 
living—with Mombi. The homing 
instinct waxed stronger each day. 

** You have decided wisely, my boy. 
I should do the same if I were you,” 
said Wilfred. ‘‘ Get someone to write 
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a letter for you and tell me all about 
it when you have made your home.” 
Wong wept to say good-bye, the simple 
honest tears of a brave lad, and was 
not ashamed. 

The Indian troops will sometimes 
sing— 

* Q’abi Dookh 


Q’abi Sookh 
Angrez ka Nauker.” 


This can be interpreted— 


“There is sometimes sweat and toil 
And sometimes perfect peace 
For those who serve the English.” 


There was Dookh at Ahnai Tangi 
and Sookh at Dehra Ismail Khan, 
with a peaceful Christmas duck-shoot 
for Wilfred in his tent by the shore of 
a placid lagoon. In the evening he 
sat under the stars by a fire of great 
logs, listening to the chirp of crickets, 
the twitter of sandpipers, and the 
garrulous voices of wild-fowl out on 
the water. He would invite his two 


Naga boys, Tino and Lissu, to join 
him and talk of their adventures in 
the Naga Hills. 


“There is a rumour 
in the bazaars,” he said one night, 
“that the outlaw Yakub was killed 
on the night his brother Azeez was 
captured.” “The rumour is true, 
sahib,” said the Nagas. ‘It was 
Yakub who stole the rifle. Wong 
killed him down by the water and 
took his head; then he lay down and 
hid in the water for a long time till 
all was quiet; then he dragged the 
body, which was naked, into the river, 
where the current took it away. The 
head he buried deep in the sand on 
the bank. Wong would have told you 
all about it, but he was afraid you would 
not let him take his head to Yungyar. 
We packed it in brine in a kerosine oil 
tin, and the lid was soldered down by 
a man from the bazaar. That is why 
Wong went home to marry Mombi.” 





WITH TANKS TO TUNIS. 


BY D.G.A. 


** Soles occidere et redire possunt : 
Nobis, cum semel occidit brevis lux, 
Nox est perpetus. .. .” 


I. INTO THE FRAY. 


Ir may be that the present time, 
when the climax of the war has been 
reached, is unpropitious for the publi- 
cation of an article which treats of 
battles already half forgotten in the 
surge of enthusiasm occasioned by the 
stirring deeds on the Continent. It is 
hoped, however, that a more intimate 
picture of the life of our tank crews, 
both in action and at rest, may be 
formed from these pages than from the 
many other excellent, but more formal, 
records of the Tunisian campaign. 

I have not sought to provide 
a regimental history, but merely to 
chronicle the experiences of an average 
tank crew during the course of the 
First Army’s six months’ campaign. 
The year 1942 saw the flood of German 


advances stemmed at last, both in 
Russia and in the Western Desert. 
In that year Stalingrad and El 
Alamein showed that the tide had 
indeed turned ; and in that year, too, 
came the landings in French North 


Africa. After the years of despond, 
in which our armies had in turn been 
ejected from France, Norway, Greece, 
and Crete, the war seemed at last to 
have found direction. The see-saw 
nature of previous campaigns in the 
Desert made caution necessary in 
estimating the results that would 
finally accrue from our initial success 
’ at El Alamein. The landings of 
British and American forces in Algeria, 
in November of that year, introduced 
a factor, however, that had not 
existed in any of the previous Eighth 
Army campaigns, the threat, namely, 
to the enemy’s rear and to his supply 
routes. This bold use of our sea-power 
to throw additional troops into the 
African battle, in the rear of the 
enemy, was a determined move to 
finish for all time the seemingly end- 


less struggle in the Western Desert. 
The enemy was not slow in responding 
to this threat. By air and sea he 
rushed his forces into Bizerta and 
Tunis, and while at home the public 
waited daily to hear of the fall of 
Tunis, in truth, the few brigades that 
had optimistically been christened the 
First Army were striving desperately 
not to yield the gains made in their 
initial advance. Meantime, in Britain, 
ships of the second and third North 
African convoys were loading at the 
docksides. 


At a port on the west coast of Eng- 
land a special train ran into the dock- 
yard sidings, a train composed of two 
carriages and a long line of flat cars 
with tanks aboard. Much shunting 
ensued. Then the carriage doors 
opened and the passengers appeared, 
overall-clad tank men who soon were 
to be seen unshackling the tanks and 
preparing to drive them off. For the 
last time for many days the diesel 
engines of the Valentines throbbed 
into life, their noise mingling with 
the throaty roar of the Crusaders. 
One by one the tanks came rolling off 
the flat cars and clattered along the 
cobbles to the quayside. Giant cranes 
and stevedores took over from the 
tank crews. ‘‘ Hopetoun’s ’’ turn came, 
and as she swung aloft, gunner and 
driver, who had manned her on the 
journey down, remarked as one man, 
‘* What about the pints now, eh?” 
We were to have several hours’ liberty 
in the town before entraining once 
more for the north. 

Almost a month was to pass before 
we met our tanks again at the docks 
in much-bombed Béne. In the interim, 
back with the regiment again, our 
days were filled with route marches, 
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P.T., games, lectures, and, of course, 
kit inspections. The day came at last, 
however, when, rising long before the 
sun, we helped each other struggle 
into our equipment, and, blowing out 
the candle, filed out of billets to the 
waiting lorries. The streets of the 
little township where we had spent the 
past month were deserted as the 
lorries moved off, while inside these, 
sitting on packs and kit-bags, the men 
buried their faces deep in their great- 
coat collars and tried to sleep again. 
There was little conversation. A short 
train journey followed. Our destina- 
tion once reached, there poured out of 
the long troop train a khaki horde. 
Then the station echoed with words of 
command and the tramp of metal-shod 
boots on concrete, as the squadrons 
formed up and marched away to the 
waiting boat. Overburdened with kit, 
we mounted the gang-plank unsteadily 
in single file, made our way below 
decks, and, seated upon our kit-bags, 
were soon puffing at cigarettes and 
exchanging jokes, buoyed up by that 
acceptance of the inevitable which is 
so valuable a part of the soldier’s 
equipment. 

The troop-ship, to which we were 
being ferried, was waiting for us in the 
roads. She towered above our little 
pleasure steamer as we drew along- 
side. Then, once more, we picked 
up our kits and shuffled, a foot at 
a time, up on deck, across a further 
gang-plank and were shortly winding 
through the internal labyrinth of the 
larger craft, to the accompaniment of 
stentorian admonishments to “‘ Keep 
to the right,’’ or ‘‘ Don’t push at the 
back there!’ Presently this shuffling 
queue wound its way into the mess- 
deck allocated to our squadron. It 
was not a very large mess-deck. Some 
semblance of order was induced in our 
ranks, and as we sat at our mess-tables, 
our original astonishment, that such a 
large body of men could ever be asked 
to confine itself into so small a 
space, gave way to the usual impotent 
disgust that the proverbial trooper 
knows so well how to express. 
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Picture a long narrow chamber, 
some twenty feet wide and perhaps 
fifty feet in length, the walls and ceiling 
painted white and showing, in wn. 
adorned nakedness, the steel girders 
and rivets of the ship’s structure, 
Line this chamber with white scrubbed 
tables and benches laid across its 
width, leaving a passage-way down the 
innermost side. Ensure that none of 
the port-holes open and that all the 
fans are out of order, and then pack 
into this restricted space a good fifty 
per cent more troops than it was 
designed to hold, and a _ tolerable 
picture can be formed of our mess. 
deck. 

The pithy expressions and colourful 
oaths were a long time in dying away, 
and burst out afresh when it became 
time for us to settle down for the 
night. There were hammocks for 
some. The remainder made their beds 
down, some on the floors, some on and 
some beneath the tables. This night, 
when the coast of our home country 
was to slip away behind us, and when 
one might have expected that at least 
a few of us would remain on deck to 
say a ‘ good-bye,’ found us all too tired, 
short-tempered, and generally ‘ browned 
off ’ for any such demonstration. 

Routine aboard ship started the 
next morning. By a well-staggered 
use of the washing benches (‘ ablutions’ 
to the Army) we were all washed and 
shaved by not later than an hour after 
breakfast. Boat-drill was to be ex- 
pected on the first day out, and we 
were not disappointed. Crews were 
chosen to man the Oerlikon A.A. guns 
and Brens. The day was, in fact, 
devoted to ‘getting organised,’ and 
the profusion of instructions and 
announcements, read or recited to us 
by officers and W.O.s, showed that, 
somewhere on the ship, somebody had 
been doing a great deal of thinking. 
Our discomfort abated not one whit 
as the days passed, but we became 
resigned to it. There was P.T. on 
the promenade deck and frequent 
boat-drill, while between decks, card 
‘ schools ’ flourished at the mess-tables. 
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The A.A. crews were chosen from 
among the various units on the ship 
and worked in rotation. These elevated 
A.A. gun platforms were pleasant 
vantage-points in fine weather, but 
when, as happened some five days out 
from home, rough weather came, they 
had nothing attractive about them. 
At night, a single gunner on each 
platform was the rule. The plat- 
forms were accessible by means of 
a narrow iron ladder, and the ascent 
of this in rough weather by a mere 
land-lubber was not a choice experi- 
ence. The wind would pluck at one’s 
wildy flapping gas cape and with 
every roll of the ship one could gaze 
down straight onto swirling, boiling 
surf. Having reached the gun plat- 
form, the unfortunate A.A. gunner 
would have two wet and windy hours 
in which to ponder the hardships of a 
mariner’s life and to become thankful 
that a few more days would find him 
once again on dry land. And yet 
there was a vague, elemental pleasure 
to be found in nights such as these, 
when each breaking wave was out- 
lined luminously, and darting green 
sparks flamed and sped beneath the 
surface of the water, while from above 
one came @ vibrant diapason of wind 
in the rigging. Two hours’ duty was 
more than enough in these conditions, 
and the welcome arrival of a relief 
would send one slipping and clamber- 
ing below, eagerly to seek and gulp 
down steaming cocoa and then to 
climb once more into bed. 

In the late dusk one evening we 
saw, away to the south, a line of 
twinkling lights. ‘* Tangiers,” said 
the knowledgeable ones. A little while 
later, small sailing craft were to be 
seen around us, each lit by a flaring 
ol lamp. The lights of Gibraltar 
shone brightly. Above them loomed 
the immense rock. It was about 10.30 
that evening, when a violent tremor 
tan through our ship. Hammocks 
swung up to the roof, kit fell from the 
tacks. Several sleeping men were 
thrown off tables and benches. There 
was no clamour. ‘‘A —— mine,’ 
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said one excited voice. ‘‘So what ?”’ 
was the only answer. The pontoon 
school, where gunner and driver were 
playing, broke up. Some of the 
players grabbed their life - jackets. 
Driver grabbed the kitty. We were 
marched on deck, not to boat stations 
but only to our unit’s parading place. 
Here we learnt that the ship’s mis- 
behaviour had been occasioned neither 
by mine nor torpedo, but by a collision. 
The damage was not severe, and after 
several hours we were dismissed to 
our mess-decks. Our trooper had to 
dock at Gibraltar, however, and the 
convoy sailed on without us. The 
next morning there was much shout- 
ing and joking from our crowded 
rails to those on the quay below us. 
The majority of the passers-by were 
native coal-heavers who, failing to 
understand us, could merely grin and 
give the Churchillian V-sign. One 
unfortunate red-capped, military 
policeman, however, was accorded a 
vociferous welcome from our rails, 
which must have assured him that the 
popularity of his corps had not in- 
creased during his absence from Britain. 
There were many ships to be seen of 
foreign and, in some cases, antique 
design. From the shore a signalling 
lamp flickered out messages. Our 
tank wireless operators set about 
these enthusiastically, but gave up in 
disgust on reading prosaic instructions 
regarding so many hundredweight of: 
meat, fish, and potatoes to be collected 
by one of the ships in the bay at a 
specified time. 

Below the Rock the houses climbed 
and straggled up the hillside. For the 
majority of us on board ship it was 
our first view, both of the famous 
Rock and of the bright, red-roofed, 
yellow- or white-walled houses that 
are typical of the Mediterranean coast 
and so frequently a disappointment 
on closer inspection. During the after- 
noon a dingy-looking vessel was warped 
alongside our own, and we prepared to 
transfer ourselves and our worldly 
belongings, arms, and equipment on 
to this new vessel. Our squadron’s turn 
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came after darkness had fallen, and by 
the light of flood-lamps we negotiated 
an exceedingly narrow piece of plank- 
ing which spanned the chasm between 
the two vessels, and which, so steeply 
did it incline, could only be crossed on 
hands and knees. We found our 
quarters aboard this new ship roomier, 
but richly endowed by its previous 
occupants with a legacy of fleas and 
other fauna. We sailed early the 
following morning. Bright sunshine 
and laughing waves accompanied us 
during the two-day trip to Algiers. 
Algiers we saw, admired, and, after 
a small vessel was successfully bombed 
not far from us, thankfully left. Our 
first attempt to reach Béne, nearly 
three hundred miles farther east, was 
foiled by the threat of submarines, and 
it was not until two days later that 
we finally docked and disembarked. 
We had few regrets at saying good-bye 
to the life afloat and planting our feet 
firmly on solid ground. Signs of 
bomb damage were evident in the 
docks. Twisted tangles of girder and 
metal-work were all that remained of 


coal-chutes and cranes. By securing 
the services of a dubious-looking Arab 
and his horse-cart, our squadron was 
able to dispose of much of its kit 
during the march from the docks to 


billets. Our first impressions of Béne 
were disappointing (as were our sub- 
sequent impressions too, for that 
matter). We were not concerned, of 
course, with the architectural beauty, 
or lack of it, in the town, but with its 
‘ possibilities.’ These appeared to be 
nil. There was nothing disappointing 
about the tangerines and oranges, 
however, whose peelings soon traced 
in bright colour on the streets the 
path of our march. On the outskirts 
of the town proper was a large factory 
which had been converted into a 
transit camp. This was to be our 
billet. There were already troops 
living in it, and cooking fires were 
burning away merrily inside on the 
stone floors. When meal-times came, 
and the fires were refuelled, billows of 
smoke rose from them and invaded the 
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upper floor where we were quartered, 
It was here that we had our first taste 
of ‘ Compo ’ rations (Composite Ration, 
fourteen-man pack). These provided 
all that could be desired for one day's 
breakfast, dinner, and tea by fourteen 
hungry soldiers. Also included in the 
pack were such items as tins of sweets, 
salt, books of matches, toilet paper, 
chocolate, and biscuits. There were 
different types of packs, ranging from 
A to F. After living on them for a 
few weeks we could recite the list of 
their contents by heart and could 
argue knowingly on the merits of the 
different types. Wine was to be had 
in town, as also other more illicit 
pleasures, and to keep us out of 
mischief we were marched daily to the 
seashore to bathe. We began to 
appreciate why the Mediterranean is 
so popular in winter-time ; for although 
it was the month of December the 
water was only pleasantly cool. 
One soon tired of walking aimlessly 
through the streets of Béne. We 
were warned to keep away from the 
wine, the potency and evil effects of 
which had been awesomely exagger- 
ated. The enormous number of 
barbers’ shops astonished us. Every 
third or fourth shop seemed to be a 
‘ Coiffeur’ of some species or other. 
These were the only shops which could 
follow the slogan of ‘ Business as Usual.’ 

There were no lights in our factory 
billet and we went early to bed. A 
concrete floor is much harder and 
colder to sleep upon than a wooden 
one, but we made the best of it. Above 
our heads was a thin roof with numer- 
ous glass panes in it. We were little 
comforted, therefore, when the air- 
raid sirens disturbed the peace on our 
first night there and a creditable air 
raid shook the building for the best 
part of an hour. For four nights 
we were subjected to this, and 
on each successive night bombs fell 
closer to our factory than they had 
the previous night, we were relieved 
to hear that the tanks had arrived and 
that we would shortly be leaving this 
unhealthy neighbourhood. 
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We of the tank crews had all of us 
had ample experience of travelling on 
tank transporters in Britain, but never 
had we travelled on so aerial a road 
as we did on leaving Béne. That 
mountain route wound up hills of 
incredible steepness, contoured steep- 
sided valleys, skirted round semi- 
precipices, and, plunging down into 
deep glens, crossed rivers and mounted 
again to dizzy heights. The road 
surface itself was poor, being more 
suited to donkey traffic than to the 
passage of thirty or forty tons of 
mechanisation. Native labour squads 
were at work here and there effecting 
improvements, but there still remained 
more than a sufficiency of breath- 
taking narrow turns and corners. 
Hamlets and villages became more 
frequent en route as, on the second 
day, we descended from the hills near 
Le Kef. Arab children from the 
villages ran beside the transporters, 
shouting for biscuits. North of Le 
Kef our tanks ‘ de-bussed,’ and, leaving 
the transporters behind, we began our 
journey towards the front. 

Driving by night, we would harbour 
before dawn in olive groves and cactus 
plantations. The tell-tale track-marks 
on the ground would be carefully 
obliterated and a slit trench dug. Our 
nomadic progress came to an end on 
our arriving in the Medjez el Bab 
sector, some days before Christmas. 
The rains were heavy and persistent, 
and in this sector the front was bogged 
down and was rapidly becoming estab- 
lished in the form which, with minor 
changes, it was to retain until the 
final onslaught in May of the following 
year. In command circles it was still 
felt, however, that a vigorous thrust 
towards Tunis might yet be practicable 
and profitable, and we made ready for 
battle. In the event, the incessant 
tain proved to be the deciding factor. 
It rendered the country treacherous 
for tanks. There was little hope that 
these would be able to move across 
country. If they were confined solely 
‘o the roads they would stand no 
chance against a determined defence. 


The operation was cancelled, and so, 
Christmas being upon us, our attention 
turned to the domestic question of 
how to produce a fitting celebration. 
The farmstead in which our R.H.Q. 
was established was typical of many 
of the more prosperous French farms 
we were to see subsequently. The 
farmyard was walled on three sides 
by low buildings, byres, stables, and 
sheds for carts and implements. Out- 
with this square was the owner’s 
dwelling, a passable two-storey house 
built on to one corner of the yard. 
Behind this main steading were various 
additions of a later vintage, among 
them a substantial building which 
housed hens and chickens. ‘ La vieille,’ 
who managed the farm, was a for- 
midable witch who, it was rumoured, 
had locked her attractive daughter in 
an attic on our arrival and was deter- 
mined to keep her there until our 
departure. She kept a kennelful of 
unfriendly hounds which, on provoca- 
tion, would leap up at the encircling 
netting and snarl at us with evil, 
fang-baring savagery. Her uncon- 
cerned entry among them at feeding- 
times would have put to shame even 
the most intrepid of lion tamers. 
This, then, was the woman from 
whom the most acquisitive of the four 
R.H.Q. crews fondly hoped to purloin 
eggs. With unerring instinct they had 
parked their tank beside the hen- 
house and had set up their tent at its 
door. For the following three days 
there continued an amusing com- 
petition. By rising early, they thought 
to anticipate the routine egg-collecting 
visit of the mistress of the farm. Not 
so! By some intuition she divined 
their intentions, and by arriving at 
6 a.M. she left them empty-handed 
and not a little discomfited. The 
following morning, by arriving about 
5 a.M., she forestalled their intended 
visit at 5.30 a.m. On the third morn- 
ing, by an even earlier visit than 
before, and the addition of a padlock 
to the door, she put an end to 
this exhausting contest and retired 
victorious. The defeated crew swore 
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that she used to ride up to the hen- 
house on a broomstick, and they 
morosely struck their ‘ bivy ’ and came 
to live with the rest of us in our barn. 

A minor excitement was occasioned 
on Christmas Eve by the arrival of a 
runner from the Rear Link tank, 
which was in constant wireless com- 
munication with Brigade H.Q. Breath- 
less, he brandished a message-form at 
us and asked for the Colonel. “Is it 
important ?”’ he was asked. ‘‘ Not 
half, sir!’’ he replied, “the Brig.’s 
authorised a rum ration for every- 
body!’ Sad to relate we never 
received the rum, but the wish was 
there, accompanied by Christmas greet- 
ings. On Christmas Day the rain 
eased up in the forenoon, and foraging 
parties raised a supply of wine, a few 
eggs, and a fowl. In our barn, prep- 
aration for the feast continued. A 
wooden door supplied the table, ration 
boxes and fuel-cans the seats. Flowers 
and a handsome array of wine bottles 
made excellent table decoration. So, 


in a drab, rain-swept valley, with mud 


everywhere and war waiting round the 
corner, there was at least one bright 
oasis of merriment and good cheer on 
Christmas Day. 

‘Diesel Kitchen’ was the name 
given to our next stopping-place, to 
which we moved just after Christmas. 
This was a dilapidated farmhouse, 
consisting of one large, earth-floored 
room, two lesser rooms, a stable, and 
an Arab mud hut. To trap the feet 
of the unwary, the large room had two 
slit trenches dug in the floor. Several 
sand and diesel-oil cooking fires kept 
the atmosphere permanently polluted 
with choking, eye-watering smoke, 
but at least the corrugated iron roof 
was rain-proof. Here we stayed until 
the third week of January, our life a 
routine of guards, air sentry duty, 
wireless watches and cooking, and, in 
this damp weather, constant care of 
the tank guns and our arms. Two 
Messerschmitts, known as Mutt and 
Jeff (not to be confused with Gert and 
Daisy who roamed farther north), 
visited us daily and provided a welcome 
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diversion. At nights the echelon 
supply trucks would arrive in pitch 
blackness, and usually in pouring rain, 
Dim, unhappy figures would appear, 
grasp each a ration box, and, stumbling 
and splashing in the ubiquitous mud, 
would fade away into the gloom, in the 
general direction of the farmhouse, 
Mud was everywhere. Great, ponder. 
ous clods of it adhered to boots. It 
caked and dried on trouser legs and 
gaiters. In tank turrets it gathered 
on the floors, smothered the rear 
ammunition racks, and stuck to the 
seats. Not even our bedding could 
escape it. And this, we thought 
bitterly, was ‘‘sunny North Africa.” 
Give us Manchester any day ! 

During this time ‘A’ Squadron 
made one uneventful sortie to the 
south to encourage the French there, 
and at different times both ‘A’ and 
*‘B’ squadrons ventured on to the 
open Goubellat Plain, where stiff 
opposition was encountered. ‘B’ 
squadron’s sortie was made with 
considerable support from the artillery. 
From an artillery O.P. on the hills 
bordering the western side of that 
notorious plain, one could see the 
preliminary shelling of suspected farm- 
houses by our 25-pounders. Then, 
through a gap in the hills, the tanks 
filed out on to the plain, deployed, and 
advanced. It soon became apparent 
that the defences were very much 
stronger than had been expected. 
Nearly every farmhouse had its 
garrison of German troops. A/T guns 
of small calibre were plentiful and 
were supported by 88 mm.s farther 
behind. On the green plain spread 
out below our O.P. the tanks seemed 
to crawl forward with maddening 
slowness. Now and again a Crusader 
from Squadron H.Q. would dart for- 
ward among them. Red tracer would 
float lazily from the tank guns. 
Everything seemed to be in slow 
motion. Even the smoke of shell 
bursts rose unhurriedly. Occasional 
sounds of battle drifted up to u 
Shells from the 25-pounder batterie 
behind continued to swish over ou! 
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0.P. A haze of dust and smoke from 
the bursting shells began to obscure 
the battle-ground, but it was obvious 
from the wireless transmissions that 
things were not going too well with 
the tanks in this battle against the 
farmhouses. After pushing as far 
forward as was humanly possible, the 
tanks drew back into the shelter of 
the hills. Their casualties were not 
heavy, in which respect they were 
more fortunate than were ‘A,’ who 
had several killed and wounded on their 
sortie. These two apparently profitless 
expeditions were but a part of the 
probing and testing of the enemy 
defence which was taking place all 
along the line, and if it was not an 
auspicious beginning for our unit, we 
were no less fortunate than any others. 

Either by accident or design, our 
march south to El Aroussa and our 
arrival there on 18th January coincided 
with a German armoured thrust from 
Pont du Fahs to Bou Arada. We 
arrived in El] Aroussa area at 0400 hrs., 
establishing ourselves as usual in and 
around a farmhouse. At 0730 hrs. 
our fires were lit and we were busily 
preparing breakfast. At 0745 the 
alarm came through. Leaving fires, 
food, blankets, and everything that 
had been unpacked, we piled aboard 
our tanks and in a few minutes’ time 
were drumming along the main road 
to Bou Arada. The countryside was 
green and pleasant,. with woods here 
and there and farmsteads also, and 
on either side of the road a pattern of 
fields well cultivated. Ahead of us a 
grey cloud hung low over the battle 
area. ‘* That,’? remarked our crew 
commander, “‘is what is officially 
known as the smoke of battle.” It 
arose from a mixture of bursting 
shells, smoking haystacks, burning 
tanks, and occasional smoke-bombs. 
Our forward squadrons were engaging 
the enemy, whose impetus had been 
checked by the 25-pounders of the 
artillery. From a hull-down position 
on a ridge we looked down on them. 
The German armour had turned back. 
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Shell-bursts blossomed around them. 
Our squadrons below, their troops 
spread out, would edge forward, trying 
to close the range with the more 
heavily gunned panzers. From their 
slender two-pounder guns would come 
a yellow flash, and a tiny red spark 
would wing its way towards the enemy. 
Crew commander tapped gunner on 
the shoulder: ‘“‘ Watch this!” he 
said, and pointed upwards. Gunner 
thrust his head out of the hatch and 
together they watched a squadron of 
Stukas circle over the unsuspecting 
village of Bou Arada, half a mile to 
the north. Then the leading Stuka 
peeled off from the ‘ merry-go-round ’ 
and gracefully began its earthward 
dive. As though playing some new 
form of ‘follow-my-leader’ the rest 
of the bombers dived singly after him. 
Smoke and dust blossomed up from 
the debris of shattered buildings as 
bomb after bomb screamed down on 
the village. The shattering detona- 
tions grew into a long rumble of 
several seconds’ duration and seemed 
to shake the very air. It was over 
quickly. The Stukas were soon wing- 
ing their way homeward, pursued by 
desultory A.A. and leaving behind 
them a pillar of smoke to mark the 
havoc they had wrought on the little 
township. Towards evening, licking 
their wounds, the vanquished panzers, 
dodging from cover to cover and 
harried by shell-fire, trickled back to 
Pont du Fahs. The threat had been 
averted for the meantime. 

There were several casualties in our 
unit, among them one tank of our own 
troop. It had been badly hit while 
on a forward reconnaissance, and both 
8.0. and 2 i/c* had lost theirlives. The 
gunner and driver had managed to 
make their escape, though dazed 
with concussion and subjected to 
intense machine-gunning. With the 
coming of night the tanks drew back 
and we made rendezvous with the 
echelon. We all of us felt still the 
elation of successful battle. This was 
the first test of our echelon service in 


1 8.0. and 2 i/c = Signal Officer and 2nd in command. 
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really advanced areas. The echelon 
men were enthusiastic as they helped 
carry fuel and water; fitters and 
electricians were eager to set about 
repairs. Even unbending quarter- 
masters were in generous mood. By 
the side of our tank, with the aid of a 
‘Tommy Cooker’ and a mess-tin, we 
made tea, the whole crew crowding 
round to conceal the light. At 2.30 
in the morning the tanks moved to 
forward positions again. In the hurry 
of our departure the previous morning, 
we had brought with us _ neither 
blankets nor shovels. After scooping 
a long shallow trench (using a steel 
helmet and bare hands), our crew, 
clad in greatcoats, huddled together 
and had two hours of fitful and very 
chilly sleep, less time on sentry duty. 
Parked on the reverse slope of a hill 
overlooking the plain, we passed two 
uneventful days and nights. Burial- 
parties were sent out to the knocked- 
out tanks on the floor of the valley. 
The German gunners on the far side 
of this valley must have watched us 
closely. They permitted the burials 
to take place without interruption, 
but at once started shelling on our 
attempting to prepare one of the tanks 
for recovery. The Germans had 
evidently given up hope of an armoured 
break-through at Bou Arada and 
changed their tactics, starting infantry 
operations on the north side of the 
valley. We withdrew several miles 
and harboured in a side valley, south 
of Bou Arada. We changed our 
harbour area every few days to keep 
the enemy reconnaissance guessing. 
Our stay in these parts was enlivened 
by low-flying Messerschmitts and an 
occasional Stuka visit. A spell of 
warm weather faded the fresh green- 
ness of the valley, and three miles 
away the yellow and white cluster of 
houses that was Bou Arada shimmered 
in a haze. Some of our squadrons 
were less fortunate than R.H.Q., being 
kept on their toes by irregular and 
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unpredictable shelling. The arrival of 
the unexpected shell, out of the blue, 
is always disconcerting. One hears 
the warning whistle that heralds its 
arrival, but the brain, caught unawares 
for a moment, refuses to act. Then, 
to make up for that precious second’s 
delay, one hurls oneself flat, sprawling 
among frying-pan, empty tins, and 
dirty utensils. After the crash and the 
‘whing!’ of flying fragments, one 
raises one’s head to see “‘ who copped 
that one.’’ Some fifty yards away 
perhaps, black smoke, dispersing slowly 
in the still air, lingers above the shell. 
hole. If it has landed closer than 
fifty yards, one ‘stays put’; if farther, 
one rises to seek the nearest slit trench, 
One becomes accustomed to it rapidly. 

From a hill above our harbour one 
could look down on the Bou Arada- 
Pont du Fahs road. In the noonday 
heat the valley looked faded and grey. 
The Salt Lake shimmered at the south 
of Goubellat Plain, just visible. Far 
to the east Djebel Zaghouan rose, 
lofty and very blue and craggy. 
Sometimes the Djebel would be girdled 
with a belt of cloud, and above this 
the angry rocks would tower, picked 
out by the sun with light and shade 
in all their forbidding ruggedness. 
The sunsets, too, had a splendour 
all their own, the upper clouds in pale 
pinks and rosy hues, changing in 4 
crescendo of colour to the fierce 
molten cloud-mass on the horizon 
above the departed sun. 

These lesser engagements of the past 
month, minor affairs in themselves, 
were important to us. They had given 
to the tank crews a final polish to the 
months and even years of training at 
home. They brought to light defects 
to be remedied. Above all, they gave 
us confidence and fostered in each 
crew a living team-spirit. It was well 
for us all that it was so. There was in 
store for us at Kasserine and on the 
downs south of Thala an unforgettable 
trial of courage, endurance, and skill. 


(T'o be continued.) 
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SINGING HERDSMAN. 


BY JOHN WELMAN. 


Tur sun is low, the bush stippled 
with the zebra-shadows of bare thorn 
trees. Standing stork-like, the sole of 
one foot clapped to the opposite thigh, 
a copper-coloured boy leans on his 
staff watching an approaching horse- 
man. ‘“ Hiyo!” he calls shrilly ; and 
the herd, with lifted heads, stops 
grazing to listen. “‘ Yip! ” he cries ; 
and fifty head of cattle charge through 
the bush, carrying him in their midst 
as he clings to the hump of a gaunt, 
white cow. The dust settles; a tax- 
gatherer curses; and the small herds- 
man goes laughing to seek another 
pasture. 

They have little need of money, 
these wandering cow-Fulani—so-called 
to distinguish them from their settled 
kin. They barter cow’s milk for corn, 
and live, besides, on that milk and wild 
fruits of the bush; their houses, like 
the ring-fences which protect their 
cattle at night, are built of cut branches. 
But because of dowries, and the silver 
hair-ornaments young girls must have, 
an ageing or untractable beast is some- 
times sold; though reluctantly, for 
they hold their animals in such affec- 
tion that when a favourite cow dies it 
is mourned as though it were one of 
the family. 

Following the river valleys in the 
dry season, spreading out over the 
plains during the rains, these thin- 
lipped, straight-haired Berbers, who 

.some say are descendants of the 
Hyksos of ancient Egypt, have made 
all the western Sudan their home ; and 
in that wilderness of grass and thorn, 
hidden from the administrator’s pry- 
ing eye, they still dispense their own 
rough justice, prove by merciless 
flagellations the manhood of the clan, 
and practise strange rites with tree- 
spirits as their familiars. 

But it is with the Fulani as a herds- 


man that this narrative is more 
directly concerned. A boy of six or 
seven can manceuvre a hundred head 
of cattle by the sound of his voice, 
make the beasts obey individually by 
calling out their names, and handle 
fierce, lean bulls with fearsome spread 
of horn as though they were the 
meekest of she-asses. Sleeping beside 
his charges at night, talking and sing- 
ing to them in lonely places, the cow- 
Fulani knows better than anyone the 
many secrets of the bush, its herbal 
salves, and the ways of its wild in- 
habitants. And it was in this environ- 


ment, in acquiring such knowledge, 
that Hamed, the man I met one day 
in a slip of green valley beside the 
Gongola, had spent his youth. 


More humped than the camel, even 
than the Cornish stream of that name, 
the Gongola is also what the drunken 
porter at Macbeth’s castle would have 
called an equivocator; from its very 
beginnings on the Bauchi Plateau it 
sets out to deceive. Sliding down the 
plateau’s north-eastern slope, it gives 
the impression of being just another 
of those straightforward, easy-going 
rivers which combine to supply Lake 
Chad, and keeps up the pretence for 
a hundred miles or more, before 
sneaking off south to join the Benue 
below Yola. Disconcerting to early 
explorers, this fraud has been a bless- 
ing to later travellers in providing the 
only sight of flowing water along three 
hundred and fifty miles of the old 
trail leading from Maiduguri to Jos. 

But even the Gongola does not flow 
all the year round, and had already 
broken up into disconnected pools in 
its wider reaches when I halted at the 
ford one morning towards the end of 
February on my way home on leave. 
Having done three double stages on 
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the trek from Maiduguri, I was ahead 
of time, so decided to give the carriers 
a rest and explore up-stream, rather 
than put up in the native town across 
the river and thence proceed by the 
beaten track. Parallel with the river 
was @ little-used trail with unrepaired 
rest-huts every fifteen miles or so, one 
of which, near a Hausa village of some 
twenty households, I made my quarters 
for two peaceful days. 

It was accommodation an English 
pedigree cow would have refused, but 
really quite adequate for a travelling 
administrative officer, the only marked 
inconvenience being a plethora of 
long, pale-grey snakes, one of which 
had to be killed before I was satisfied 
that all were harmless; after which I 
soon grew accustomed to their stealthy 
insinuations in pursuit of skinks— 
minikin snake-lizards which, with 
umber backs and scarlet breasts, are 
the robins of the reptile world, and 
almost as tame. 

Among the amenities were a little 
mosque-swallow with a sweet and 
varied song, and the scraps of chatter 
which reached me from passers-by. 
“ Gafiya ta fito daga rami,’ remarked 
a returning Hausa farmer to his friend, 
as I emerged blinking from the narrow 
doorway just before sundown; which, 
spoken without despite, meant that 
the giant bush-rat had come out of 
its hole. Whereupon the said rodent 
summoned them to ask whether there 
was @ hunter in the village. 

“There is only Hamed,” they said, 
and looked at each other in doubt. 
“He is now making a farm and no 
longer hunts,” the farmer added. 
“Also, there is nothing to hunt 
hereabout.”’ 

I was reminded of the man who was 
told that if there were any eggs, he 
could have eggs and bacon, if there 
was some bacon. ‘‘ There must be 
kob or reed-buck down there,” I said, 
pointing to the green fringe of the 
river half a mile away. 
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“We will send Hamed to yoy, 
bature,”’ they replied, and departed. 

Soon Hamed came, flopped down in 
front of my deck-chair, and spoke my 
health. A thin-faced young Fulani 
with a sprouting goatee, he wore only 
a leather apron, blackened by wear, 
and carried a woodsman’s adze. He 
told me that he lived with a few com. 
panions in a little hamlet apart from 
the rest of the village, having left his 
wandering clan, as others had done 
before him, on becoming a Muslim, 
For some years he had made a living 
by hunting antelope with strophanthus. 
poisoned arrows and selling the meat 
to Hausa villagers, but later took to 
farming as more profitable. He had 
come to this place two years ago from 
a village farther up-stream. 

** Do you never hunt now ? ”’ I asked, 

‘It is long since I drew a bow.” 

**So you do not know if there are 
any kob or other antelope near here ?” 

“There are plenty, but one must 
know where to seek them,” he said 
guardedly. “Do you wish to kill 
some ? ” 

Now it so happened that this meet- 
ing with Hamed occurred at a time 
when, as has been told in ‘‘ On Behalf 
of the Hunted,” ! I was about to give 
up shooting antelope altogether. It 
would have been interesting to com- 
pare the kob of this region with those 
around Lake Chad, as they probably 
belonged to a separate subspecies; 
yet the distinction was likely to be no 
more than a trivial difference in the 
curvature of their horns and no 
justification for slaying one and hang- 
ing its head, artistically mounted and 
egotistically labelled, upon a wall. 
So, without realising that anything 
depended on my answer, I told Hamed 
what was in my mind. 

“I would like to see them, to g0 
close and watch them, but do not wish 
to kill.” 

He stared at me in_ surprise. 
“Truth ?” he demanded doubtingly. 
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“The truth !” I affirmed, and went 
on to try and explain my point of view. 

That he not only understood, but 
evidently agreed with me, made it my 
turn to be astonished ; for never before 
had I met a native who showed the 
least compunction in killing everything 
edible within his reach, or who was 
not indifferent to pain inflicted on 
animals—a callousness which is general 
in Muslim countries and consequently 
has always puzzled me. For many 
traditions of word and deed have been 
recorded as hadith in support of the 
verse in the Quran which says that 
beasts and birds are “‘a people like 
unto mankind, and to Allah they shall 
return.” 

The Prophet of Arabia himself 
ordered his followers to dismount 
from overladen camels and asses, and 
held out paradisial rewards for any 
act of kindness to an animal. He 
punished a woman who starved a cat, 
and forgave another her adultery 
because she drew water from a well in 
her shoe to quenth the thirst of a 


dying dog. There is also the charming 
account of how a man _ brought 


Muhammad some wild  fledglings 
wrapped in a carpet, and how, on 
seeing the mother bird still following 
and fluttering about them, he told the 
man to take them back to the place 
where he had found them. 

Four hundred years later, Abu’l- 
Ala al-Ma’arri, a sage and poet whose 
works are still widely read throughout 
Islam, impugned the savage boor who 
belabours ‘‘a helpless brute too feeble 
to plod along,” reproved those who 
“grieve unsuspecting birds by taking 


_ their eggs,” and, in a quatrain Henry 


Baerlein has translated, said perhaps 
all that need be said about the hunting 
oi antelope— 
“God pities him who pities. Ah, pursue 
No longer now the children of the wood ; 
Or have you not, poor huntsman, under- 
stood 
That Somebody is overtaking you ?” 


The illiterate Hamed would know 
nothing of such wisdom, nor was he 
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more than formally religious; so it 
seemed that probably he was himself 
unaware of any clear reason for his 
attitude towards wild life, though able 
to convey something of what it meant 
to him. 

“When I was small the cows were 
my companions,” was his unvarying 
reply to all my leading questions. 

* But you turned hunter after that, 
so the cows can have had nothing to 
do with it.” 

He tapped his head with the adze- 
handle in an effort to concentrate his 
thoughts. ‘“‘Some of the birds and 
beasts of the bush can nearly talk, 
though there is no need for it.”’ 

** No need ?”’ 

“They speak to each other with 
their minds.’”’ He demonstrated the 
idea with a rap of his adze that might 
have cracked a northern skull. “ How 
else could a flock of birds fly up all at 
once, or turn in the air all together ? ” 

I had not thought of that. In 
England, starlings starting up from 
ploughed land, dunlins flickering along 
the shore, were obvious instances. 
Those explosive uprisings and sudden, 
simultaneous changes of direction were 
too quick—as quick as thought, in 
fact—for there to be any question of 
follow-my-leader. But we were getting 
off the point. 

“You made friends of these ani- 
mals ? ” I prompted. 

** Some are my friends, so I do not 
want them killed.” 

*“‘ They have no cause to fear me.” 

** That is true,’ he said, now scratch- 
ing his ribs with the sharp end, which 
seemed to help towards a sudden 
decision. ‘‘ Tomorrow evening I will 
show you.” 

** You mean the kob ?” 

** Not the kob,”’ he replied, and rose 
to go. ‘‘ When the sun is thus ’’—he 
pointed to five o’clock in the sky— 
“TI will come; and it will be best if 
the dogari goes with us.” Then, 
crossing the compound with his long 
hunter’s stride, he disappeared in the 
direction of the village. 
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Why did he want the Red Knight 
to come? This was my name for the 
man-at-arms sent by the Emir of 
Bauchi to the boundary to be my 
escort through his territory. First 
sighted as a scarlet dot on the horizon, 
he had swept down on our slow- 
moving caravan at full gallop, hidden 
in his own dust until, drawing rein, 
he burst like flame from smoke and 
stood revealed in all the glory of robes, 
turban, and tasselled horse-trappings 
as violently vermilion as a newly 
painted pillar-box; only a_ shield 
with an heraldic device gules seemed 
lacking. While the Emir’s favourite 
colour was evident, of what use this 
gaudy gendarme could be in stalking 
game was beyond a guess. Neverthe- 
less, he arrived next day with Hamed 
at the appointed hour; and the three 
of us set out for the river on foot. 

After a long trek through parched 
bush, empty of all game save the 
ubiquitous red-fronted gazelle, the 
sight at evening of a tropical river 
with its limpid pools and fringe of 
moist greenery stimulates the mind to 
imagine herds of antelope moving in 
the shadows of thickets and trooping 
down to drink at the waterside; but, 
in western Africa, one is almost in- 
variably disappointed. This evening 
was no exception; and any antelope 
lurking there must quickly have fled 
at the sight of the Red Knight or the 
sound of Hamed’s sandals rasping on 
the hard earth; for he made no 
attempt to conceal our presence, but 
strode on ahead, moving parallel with 
the river, with no more precaution 
than if we had been a party out 
shopping. I was about to protest, 
when he swung left down a slope, and, 
coming to a halt on a stretch of open 
bank beside the stream, informed me 
that we had arrived. 

I looked at the river. It was 
narrower here, and consequently deep, 
with a perceptible current still flowing 
through; on our side the bank was 
firm under a covering of short grass, 
but opposite were dense reed-beds 
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hiding semi-liquid mud, too treacherous 
even for water-buck to venture in, 
The water, showing no ripple on its 
glassy surface, appeared empty of all 
life; no sound, not even the creaking 
of a bull-frog, came from the screening 
reeds, which, by their rigid stillness, 
imparted the artificial picturesqueness 
of a stage-setting to the whole scene. 

** Why have you brought me here ? ” 
I asked in a cautious whisper. “To 
listen to a talking mud-fish ? ” 

“Not a fish; yet something from 
the water,” Hamed answered, without 
lowering his voice. 

“* Crocodiles, perhaps ? ” 

** Not crocodiles ! ”” 

Not knowing the Hausa for mer. 
maid, and having forgotten the word 
for manatee, I had to be content to 
watch in silence while Hamed, main- 
taining an air of mystery, set about 
making preparations for I knew not 
what. He posted the Red Knight a 
little way down-stream, so that he 
stood, conspicuous as the first fire-lily 
of spring, on @ grassy spur jutting 


from the bank; then, having stripped 
@ long branch cut from a bean-tree, 
he waded a few feet into the water 
and began to rustle the surface 


with its tip. “It may be a little 
while before they come,” he explained, 
still leaving me ignorant who they 
might be. 

In a thin falsetto voice, pitched so 
high that its reedy tones were indis- 
tinguishable as words, he began to 
sing a plaintive tune—an unending 
recitative with no compensating aria. 
Occasional grace-notes alone relieved 
the monotony of this doleful chant, 
which was repeated over and over 
again until, weary of the sound of it, 
I went apart and sat on a convenient 
termite-nest to smoke a cigarette. 
“Have patience!” Hamed stopped 
singing for an instant to reprove me; 
and I did my best to comply, while the 
Red Knight expressed his view of the 
proceedings by alternately tapping his 
head and pointing at the singer. 

““Aha!’? Hamed exclaimed pres- 
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ently, and rumpled the water more 
vigorously with his stick. But nothing 
happened ; for so long that I resigned 
myself to spending the whole evening 
listening to an oboe obbligato which 
went on and on like the sluggish 
stream beside me. I was dead to 
any feeling of expectancy when the 
song momentarily ceased and the 
singer called out: “Look! They 
are coming!”” Something heavy had 
slumped down in the swamp opposite, 
causing @ wave to spread over the 
surface of the river and slap against 
the near bank. 

A rumbling bellow like the deepest 
note of a church organ reverberated 
on the air, as a grey shape loomed up 
hugely among the reeds and came 
lurching and wallowing towards us. 
More bellows were heard, and more 
unwieldy bulks, heaving themselves 
from the mud, floundered through the 
shallows in the other’s wake and sank 
out of sight in deeper water, which 
bulged and eddied after each stupen- 
dous submergence. I counted thirteen 
of them. Then, one by one, their 
knobbly heads with twitching cat-like 
ears broke the surface within fifty 
yards of where we stood. 
























































































































“T shoot the hippopotamus 
with bullets made of platinum, 
Because if I use leaden ones 
his hide is sure flatten ’em.” 
































Odd thoughts sometimes strike one’s 
mind after the first shock of surprise ; 
and Belloc’s quaint conceit, coupled 
with the recollection of a gloomy 
monster swimming disconsolate in a 
concrete tank at the Zoo, was the first 
thing to enter my head on seeing 
hippo in a wild state for the first time 
and at a place so far north of the 
Niger-Benue valley. My next thought 
was that Hamed’s crooning and stick- 
waggling were a bluff, that the animals 
habitually left the swamp for the river 
at this hour—a theory soon to be 
contradicted by their behaviour and 
by subsequent events. 

Sinking and rising, the herd played 
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about in the river as long as Hamed 
kopt on singing. But the Red Knight 
was also an attraction; or was it 
anger, the effect of a red rag on a 
bull, that made them swim repeatedly 
towards him, heave themselves almost 
upright in the water, and, with caver- 
nous jaws agape, give vent to such 
thunderous bellowing ? I thought not. 
Their sonorous snorts, as they sank 
down again, seemed to hold a note of 
pleasure, to be pregnant with deep 
satisfaction. 

“* The dogari pleases them ? ” 


“Yes. They are just playing,” 
Hamed replied. 
“Perhaps they are laughing at 


him,” I suggested; and the Red 
Knight looked self-consciously at his 
habiliment, as a dripping monster 
reared up in front of him and uttered 
@ loud guffaw. 

“No. They are singing,” Hamed 
explained. “They always come out 
to play when they hear my voice; but 
it is the dogari’s red gown that makes 
them sing.” 

Singing! That was another idea ; 
and now I began to understand why 
the scene seemed vaguely familiar. 
Somewhere, in different circumstances, 
I had seen a waterscape like this and 
in it just such monstrous shapes with 
barrel bodies and necklaces of fat, 
particularly the three largest now 
swimming within a few yards of me. 
Then, as one of them sank from sight, 
I was back in a box at the opera, 
watching the first act of ‘The Ring’ 
performed by an all-German caste. 
And Frau Kissenbauch, one of the 
river-maidens, who had gone down to 
guard their treasure from the thievish 
dwarf, now surfaced and joined her 
sisters in their siren-song. ‘“ Rhine- 
gold! Rhine-gold!” they boomed 
with superb realism, multiplying their 
chins and displaying their tonsils in the 
effort of voice-production. 

“Those three are women-hippo- 
potamuses,” said Hamed unnecessarily, 
dissipating my dream of fair Frauen. 
“Four very big men-ones remain in 
o 
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the reeds, but will soon come out”; 
and he began to thrash the water 
with his stick while singing louder 
than ever. 

Sure enough, and in further proof 
of Hamed’s powers as a hippo-charmer, 
three big males presently burst from the 
reeds and joined the rest of the bathing 
party. Beasts of truly colossal dimen- 
sions, they came from across the 
river where the others had lain up; 
and I did not see the fourth until 
a low rumble, followed by a series of 
sharp reports, announced its presence 
in a patch of swamp-grass where the 
bank ended on our side of the stream. 

** That is the oldest one of all,”’ said 
the ex-herdsman. “He is also very 
artful. More than anything else he 
likes beans, and steals them at night 
from people’s farms, unless I go out to 
drive him away.” 

Moving quietly along the bank, I got 
within ten yards of where he stood 
four-square in mud up to his belly, 
his broad back glistening with slime, 
and thought myself unseen until, 
swinging a boot-like muzzle towards 
me, he exposed a vast, pink cavern 
and deliberately yawned in my face. 
Then, after another explosive demon- 
stration of the disadvantage of vege- 
tarianism, the bean-fed one trudged 
down to the river, ploughing through 
viscid mire as though it were no more 
resistant than water, and plunged in. 
But curiosity overcoming caution, he 
rose at once and took a good look at 
me before swimming off to join his 
companions. 

Standing there awhile in ‘ uffish’ 
thought, observant of a benign humour 
in that piggy eye, I came to under- 
stand why T. 8. Eliot chose the hippo 
as an object-lesson for the instruction 
of ponderously complacent ecclesiastics, 
though I doubted, evidence of jet- 
propulsion to the contrary, the power 
of flight the poet describes so happily :— 


“I saw the ’potamus take wing 
Ascending from the damp savannas, 
And quiring angels round him sing 
The praise of God in loud hosannas.” 
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However that might be, there were 
now seventeen of these irresistible 
comedians, whom I thought I should 
never tire of watching, contentedly 
rumbling, tumbling, snorting, and 
cavorting in the river; but they no 
longer came as close to us as before; 
for every time they tried to do so, that 
old spoil-sport of a grandfather hippo 
swam across, showing his chisel-edged 
canines, and headed them off. Mis. 
liking what he had seen of me, he was 
taking no chances. 

“Always he does so, that wily 
one,” Hamed remarked, and ceased 
to ply his stick. “And if I stop 
singing now, all will return to their 
homes.” 

“Send them home to bed then,” 
I agreed ; for the sun had gone and a 
haze of damp mist hung over the 
water. 

“* Not to bed,” said Hamed, positive 
of his negative as usual. ‘“‘ They will 
only pretend to go, and afterwards 
prowl about all night feeding on land. 
Once, on a maize-farm, I walked into 
@ woman-one in the dusk, but she did 
not mind much; that old one would 
have chased me.” 

And now that the song was ended, 
the splashing and booming gradually 
died down. For a little while they 
swam about in silence, before retreat- 
ing one by one into their swampy 
fastness, whence presently, when the 
sound of their squelching progress 
had ceased, came a last comfortable 
gasp as the hindmost sank down in his 
quaggy couch. 

After dismissing the Red Knight 
and rewarding Hamed, I walked back 
with the latter to the rest-camp, 
reflecting on what we had seen. With 
all our scientific knowledge we know 
very little of the real life of an animal, 
of how it thinks and feels ; for, with- 
out means of communication between 
us and them, our observations can 
only be objective, and an animal- 
psychologist hardly be credited who 
does not first demonstrate his own 
metempsychosis !| Perhaps the Arabian 
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doctor, Ibn al-Haisam, who wrote a 
book in the tenth century on the effect 
of certain melodies on the souls of 
animals, could have enlightened us. 

In the case of sportive hippopotami, 
I concluded that Hamed’s voice, 
coupled with the sound of ruffled 
water, stimulated them in much the 
same way as @ flute affects a snake, 
or the buzzing of a sewing-machine a 
canary. Dare one draw a human 
comparison—the exuberance produced 
by the sound of splashing bath-water ? 
As for the Red Knight’s part as a 
‘super’ in the hippo act, whatever 
may be the effect of a red rag in bull- 
baiting, I felt sure those monstrous 
mud-larks had thoroughly enjoyed 
their evening romp. Then an alarm- 
ing thought crossed my mind. 

“Ina son abokanka—I like your 
friends, Hamed,” I told him. ‘“ But 
if you want to keep them, you must 
also keep a still tongue when hunters 
pass this way.” 

“The truth,” he said. “‘ They have 
been my friends for five years; and 
if one of them was killed, all would go 
away, as is their custom.” 

“But you told me you came here 
from a place far up-stream only two 
years ago.” 

“The truth. When I left there, 
they followed me,” Hamed replied ; 
and I believed him. 
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I must accept a share of blame; 
but for my carelessness, there would 
have been no sequel and consequently 
no occasion for an unhappy epilogue. 

Back in England, I wrote a short 
account of this unusual, perhaps 
unique, experience for a well-known 
sporting paper, and incautiously—it 
happened many years ago—mentioned 
the name of Hamed’s village. Not 
long afterwards, on the other side of 
the Atlantic, or possibly on the boat 
that brought them across, that article 
caught the eye of some hunters bound 
for Nigeria. The District Officer of 
Bauchi told me the rest. 

Those men, wealthy but ignorant, 
were of the sort that shoot their way 
across Africa, quickly passing out of 
reach of local game laws, and leave a 
dark cloud of anger in their wake. 
They came; they saw; and then 
deliberately shot up the herd, killing 
five and wounding several others. 
There are now no hippo in the upper 
reaches of the Gongola. 

How they tricked Hamed I do not 
know, nor did I ever hear what became 
of him; but it may be that far down 
the river, where it joins the wide 
waters of the Benue, the remnants of 
the herd still come out for their evening 
frolic, responsive to the voice of a 
singing herdsman. I do not think he 
would desert them. 





NIGHT FALLS 


ON BELGRADE. 


BY BRIGADIER C. S. CLARKE. 


WHEN first in that early spring of 
1941 the rumour began to circulate, it 
received no credence. The Serbs had, 
as always, the lowest opinion of their 
Government, but they could not bring 
themselves to believe that their country 
had overnight become an adherent to 
the Axis Pact, a satellite of Germany, 
and therefore the enemy of Great 
Britain, the nation which, now that 
France had fallen, they admired the 
most. 

But rumour was on this occasion no 
lying jade, and one wondered what 
action, if any, the Serbs would take, 
as they gradually came to a realisation 
of the horrible truth. There was no 
doubt that the people were angry. It 
was abundantly clear in which direc- 
tion their sympathies lay. But did 
they feel strongly enough about the 
matter to take the law into their own 
hands, reverse the decision of their 
Government, and so perish gloriously ? 
Could indeed a revolt be staged and, 
if so, where was the man who could 
carry it through to a successful con- 
clusion ? One could not tell. Out- 
wardly all was quiet in Belgrade. 
There was no demonstration against 
the Axis or the Government—a mani- 
festation which, considering the temper 
of the people, could have been expected. 
But perhaps it was just that absence 
of demonstration which should have 
warned us that something important 
was brewing, but that time was needed 
before carefully laid plans could mature. 

At all events most of us were sur- 
prised when, awakened by the noise 
in the streets in the early morning of 
27th March, we found the town filled 
with soldiers. Some kind of coup 
d état had certainly taken place during 
the night, but was it of the right kind ? 
Had the Serbs really revolted at the 
thought of becoming Germany’s allies, 
or had the Germans by one of their 


well-known coups de main gained 
possession of the Yugoslav capital 
without a shot being fired ? 

Any fears that I had on this score 
were quickly set at rest. A Serb 
officer acquaintance, whom I met in 
the street not far from my house, 
assured me that all was well; that 
King Peter had assumed full power to 
the exclusion of his cousin, the Regent, 
Prince Paul; that the unsuspecting 
members of the offending Government 
had been seized and put in prison; 
that the Ministry of War was in the 
hands of what he called the loyalist 
forces; and that the Axis Pact would 
forthwith be renounced. I shook him 
warmly by the hand and went on my 
way, rejoicing that the Serbs had had 
the courage and skill to carry out so 
rapid and complete a revolution. For 
it was all over by seven o’clock in the 
morning, and if one had expected 
anything in the way of alarums and 
excursions, of bombs and barricades, 
one would have been disappointed. 
Thanks to perfect timing, bold and 
resolute leadership and excellent staff 
work, the whole affair passed off 
quietly, and, what was more remark- 
able, bloodlessly. There was nothing 
about it even remotely Ruritanian. 

During the days that followed an 
unnatural calm reigned in Belgrade— 
a calm broken only on the occasion of 
the young King’s formal accession to 
power. Then the populace lining the 
streets in tumultuous throngs showed 
in no uncertain manner their pleasure 
and relief. But that day of rejoicing 
was soon over and the town resumed 
its normal appearance. Yet it re 
quired little perception to see that 
Hitler’s vengeance, in face of such an 
affront, could not be long delayed. 
There was indeed only one reason 
why there should be any delay at all— 
the German forces in the Balkans 
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were disposed to invade Greece, not 
Yugoslavia, hitherto regarded as being 
safely within the Axis fold. In the 
altered circumstances @ measure of 
regrouping was necessary. Hence a 
certain inevitable delay. For Hitler 
had for once been completely surprised. 
His intelligence service, usually so 
efficient, had misled him into thinking 
that, once the first shock was over, the 
Yugoslav nation would, albeit most 
unwillingly, accept the fait accompli. 
Discontent was expected, especially 
amongst the Serbs, but not revolt. 
How could a small country, which 
was at that time to all intents and 
purposes encircled by formidable Axis 
forces, dare to do anything but bow 
before the storm and meekly acquiesce 
in Germany’s plans ? 

One day passed, and then another. 
Germany made no overt move, and 
there were some Serbs who allowed 
themselves to believe that, if no 
further provocation (such as accelera- 
tion of the Army’s mobilisation) were 
given to the Axis, the crisis might in 
some miraculous way blow over and 
Yugoslavia might escape the horrors 
of invasion. But these hopes were 
soon dashed to the ground, firstly by 
the attitude of the German wireless, 
and then by the steady movement of 
German troops towards Yugoslavia’s 
northern and eastern frontiers. Hitler, 
recovered from his initial shock, had 
reacted violently and typically. We 
should not have long to wait for his 
next act of aggression. 

Life was strangely unreal under such 
conditions. The atmosphere was tense 
and electric. One could sense it in the 
streets, in the cafés, in the Ministry 
of War. The strain of waiting be- 
came almost intolerable. Its reflection 
showed clearly in the face of every 
passer-by. But there was still plenty 
of work for us to do, more in fact than 
usual, and that filled in the time. 
I moved the bulk of my furniture into 
the legation and with my English 
servant, Frank, camped out in my flat. 
A day or so later we heard that the 
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Germans would in all probability 
start their offensive on the following 
day, Palm Sunday. In view of the 
heavy aerial bombardment which was 
expected, it was considered unwise for 
us to remain in our own houses, all of 
which were well known to the enemy. 
There was much discussion on what 
should be done, and in the end I de- 
cided to remain at home until about 
five in the morning and then take the 
car and such belongings as would be 
needed, in the event of war, up to 
some low hills about two miles out of 
the town, where in happier times we 
had been in the habit of playing golf. 
The rest of the day was spent in 
making a few last arrangements, burn- 
ing documents, and feverishly packing 
until a late hour of the night. Then 
to bed for a few hours’ uneasy sleep. 
Frank and I rose early, completed 
the loading of the car, and were on 
our way by five-thirty. On the 
deserted roads we quickly covered the 
short distance to the golf-course hill 
and chose a good viewpoint at the 
corner of a wood overlooking, on one 
side, the town, and, on the other, the 
palace and the guards’ barracks. It 
was a Clear, fine early spring morning. 
A few fighters from the aerodrome 
over the river circled round, but other- 
wise nothing stirred above the red 
roofs of Belgrade. After watching the 
sky without result for some minutes, I 
decided to lie down under the trees and 
try to make up some of my lost sleep. 
Peace still reigned an hour or so 
later, and it now seemed unlikely that 
anything untoward was going to 
happen that morning. We would 
have. to reconcile ourselves to another 
day or more of waiting. Breakfast 
seemed an attractive proposition, and 
after that there was work. And so I 
decided to start for home. We had, 
however, covered only about five 
hundred yards of our return journey 
when the first flight of German aircraft 
appeared over the palace. Although 
they were flying low and there was in 
this case neither fighter opposition nor 
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anti-aircraft fire, the bombs missed 
their mark by wide margins. We 
stopped the car and waited for a 
moment or two. Then I disappeared 
into the wood to change into uniform. 
At least I meant to disappear, but the 
April foliage offered only scanty cover. 
A senior Yugoslav officer, passing by 
some moments later, must have been 
surprised to see a half-dressed figure 
hastily putting on a kilt. It was 
probably not the only surprise he had 
that day. 

The position in which we now found 
ourselves was not nearly such a good 
vantage-point as that I had originally 
selected. The ridge on which the 
palace and the guards’ barracks were 
situated now entirely shut out the 
town on the lower ground behind. 
There could, however, be no doubt 
that Belgrade itself was being heavily 
attacked. From the distance came 
the muffled sound of detonations, and 
a little later the bombers could be 
seen returning to their bases, with the 
Yugoslav fighters, unfortunately few 
in number, darting in among them. 


The completion of my military toilet 
appeared to coincide with a lull in the 
bombing. I therefore decided to take 
advantage of this and go back to 


finish off a few last jobs. It was, 
moreover, essential that I should, 
before leaving the town, ascertain 
what had hitherto been kept a jealously 
guarded secret by the General Stafi— 
namely, the location of their battle 
headquarters. The scene on the road 
below was very much more animated 
than on our outward journey. Military 
cars dashed past in both directions, 
and the first frightened refugees could 
be seen making for the woods. One of 
the latter was waving a Union Jack 
which he must have been keeping 
handy for such an occasion. 

We had not gone far when Frank 
suddenly pointed to our right front 
and said, “‘Parachutes.’’ Sure enough 
there, over the palace ridge, some 
thirty grey umbrellas were slowly 
descending. Not having experienced 
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German raids elsewhere I did not at 
once realise that they were, in fact, 
land mines, and merely wondered 
why the enemy should decide to drop 
a party of parachutists in the middle 
of a barrack area when there were so 
many more suitable objectives—as, for 
example, the Danube or Sava bridges, 
Remembering that my revolver was 
empty, I hastily loaded it with the 
only six rounds in my possession. 
After these early excitements the 
journey back was uneventful. 

Under normal conditions one could 
see the centre of the town from the 
far end of the wide street along 
which we returned, but that morning 
a thick pall of smoke and dust hung 
in front of us. Soon we came upon 
shattered and burning houses, and a 
little farther on thick layers of glass 
made it unwise to proceed in that 
direction if the tyres were to with- 
stand the stress and strain of the day. 

Accordingly Frank went home by a 
circuitous route and I continued on 
foot to the War Ministry. This build- 
ing, evidently one of the main German 
targets, had been struck both by high- 
explosive and by incendiary bombs. 
One corner was blazing furiously, and 
the corridors along which I made my 
way were blocked with fallen masonry. 
Here and there were dark pools of 
blood. The information I sought was 
difficult to obtain, as there was natur- 
ally much confusion. The few officers 
present had more to do than attend to 
me, and I could find no one I knew 
personally. Eventually, however, I 
was told that the Army headquarters 
would be set up at Koviljaéa Banja, 
@ small spa on the River Drina, about 
eighty miles south-west of Belgrade. 
I said I would be there in the afternoon. 

A walk through the town revealed 
many a sorry spectacle that morning. 
It was clear that, having only negligible 
opposition with which to contend, the 
German airmen had flown straight 
along the main streets bombing, apart 
from a few obvious targets, with 
wanton indiscrimination. Belgrade is 
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a city of contrasts, small Turkish one- 
storey houses and large, modern build- 
ings of the sky-scraper type, with 
every possible variety of style between 
these two extremes. But nothing had 
been spared that morning, small or 
large, lowly or luxurious, sordid or 
stately, old-fashioned or new-fangled. 
The main shopping centre along which 
I passed was for the most part deserted. 
A few of the house-owners were gazing 
ruefully at the wreckage of their 
homes. These men and women looked 
stunned and bewildered rather than 
angry. Their righteous wrath had not 
yet been fully awakened, and the days 
of fierce guerrilla fighting which were 
to come could be foreseen only by 
those who were aware of the age-long 
struggle of the Serbs against the 
Ottoman Empire. 

On returning to my flat, which was 
situated on the third floor of a large 
L-shaped block, I found that, although 
not actually struck, it had suffered 
some damage from near misses. A 
stick of bombs had straddled it, one 


falling at the end of the long arm of 


the L and one in the angle. A large 
plate-glass window dislodged by the 
blast lay across the main staircase and 
rendered it almost impassable. 

Such furniture as remained in my 
flat looked much the worse for wear. 
All the windows were broken; glass 
was strewn in the bath and on the 
bed I had left so early that morning ; 
a beautiful table lamp lay, together 
with my wireless set, on the floor of 
the drawing-room. While I investi- 
gated the wreckage, Frank, with his 
ever practical mind, was busily engaged 
in packing another last trunk to take 
to the legation and collecting food and 
drink for our journey. 

Soon it only remained for us to say 
good-bye to our good friend the cook, 
and I was greatly relieved to find that 
her newly married husband had arrived 
to look after her. On leaving I noticed 
that the bomb blast had damaged 
both the front and back doors, so that 
it was impossible to shut them. So if 
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there were any looters about—and 
there did not seem much doubt on 
that score—their job would be made 
very easy. It was sad thus to abandon 
the flat which had been my happy 
home for two years, but 
“*tis the soldiers’ life, 
To have their balmy slumbers wak’d with 
strife.” 

As we drove down the almost deserted 
street for the last time, two of the 
secretaries of the Italian Legation 
were looking out of their office window. 
It did not seem long since we had 
dined together and played charades. 
They did not look particularly cheerful, 
and I wondered what they thought of 
this latest move by their ally. 

Having disposed of the trunk in my 
office, we were just about to leave the 
town when an excited and breathless 
policeman arrived. My Serbian was 
never good, so it took me some time 
to grasp that an Englishman, who 
had been severely wounded in the 
raid, was in hospital just along the 
road. We went there at once, but the 
matron disclaimed any knowledge of the 
matter. I felt, however, bound to see 
whether the unfortunate man had been 
overlooked in the general confusion. 
But a thorough search revealed no one 
answering to his description. I was 
making my way out through the casual- 
ties, now arriving in ever-increasing 
numbers, when the sirens sounded again. 

It seemed useless to remain any 
longer in the town, and I was, more- 
over, anxious to reach General Head- 
quarters as soon as possible in order to 
ascertain the situation in other parts 
of the country. Was the bombing 
only a preliminary act of spite by the 
outraged Fiihrer, or had the invasion 
of the country already started in 
bitter earnest ? There was no means 
of determining. Frank had scarcely 
turned the car along the road which 
runs parallel to and south of the 
River Sava, when some bombs fell 
rather close behind. Simultaneously 
a squadron of Yugoslav cavalry, who 
had been trotting quietly along in 
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front, broke into a headlong gallop 
and disappeared from sight. We 
stopped the car, got out, and for a 
moment stood looking at each other, 
neither wishing to be the first to take 
cover. But by then the aircraft had 
passed and it seemed better to con- 
tinue. A few hundred yards farther 
on we turned away from the river 
along the Valjevo road and soon 
reached open country. 

The road was surprisingly free from 
vehicles of any kind, and, after the 
first mile or two, from refugees pro- 
ceeding on foot. Even the cavalry 
squadron had vanished Remembering 
incidents of the German advance into 
the Low Countries, I had imagined 
that all roads leading out of the 
capital would that day be subjected to 
machine-gun attacks by low-flying 
aircreft. But nothing of the kind 
occurred ; instead, we found ourselves 
passing unimpeded through a country- 
side apparently at peace. The Balkan 
spring, sandwiched between a hard 
winter and a torrid summer, is short, 


but usually brings some _ glorious 


weather. This was one of its loveliest 
days. With the fresh green and wild 
flowers in the woods, a profusion of 
fruit blossom in the orchards, and no 
cloud—and, what was more important, 
no aeroplanes—in the sky, it was hard 
to realise that we were not merely on 
pleasure bent. 

This state of mind and affairs lasted 
for the next hour or so. Gradually 
signs of war forced themselves on our 
consciousness: staff officers’ cars and 
other military vehicles came speeding 
past us from behind, leaving clouds of 
dust in their wake; every few miles 
our way was temporarily blocked by 
infantry or artillery units moving in 
the opposite direction towards the 
front; a large field near the roadside 
was evidently being used as a tem- 
porary landing ground. Our route lay 
through small Serbian villages, the 
inhabitants of which, dressed in their 
Sunday clothes and usually gathered 
in two groups by sexes, waved and 
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shouted greetings on recognising the 
British flag on the car. All were dis. 
cussing the various rumours that had 
reached them. Vague and incomplete 
and inaccurate as these rumours were, 
there was one thing of which there 
could be no doubt: war had come, 
for the fourth time in the lives of 
many, to the pleasant land of Serbia. 
Between two and three in the after. 
noon we entered the small county town 
of Valjevo. Here the entire population 
had collected at the main cross-roads, 
where they stood watching the passage 
of the troops and motor transport. 
We drew up outside the hotel, where 
a friendly crowd at once surrounded 
us. They greeted us as allies and 
were anxious to hear the latest news 
from Belgrade. My kilt, a novelty in 
those parts, created a certain amount 
of stir and brought forth an embarrass- 
ing running commentary from the 
crowd ; and to increase our confusion, 
Frank, whose blue suit was smothered 
in dust, found himself being brushed 
down vigorously by two strapping 
peasant girls, one in front and one 
behind. It was some minutes before we 
could disentangle ourselves and reach 
the comparative seclusion of the hotel. 
Everyone in the small restaurant 
was in the best of good humour, and 
drink flowed freely. Could these men 
and women be unconscious of the 
fate about to befall their country, or, 
more probably, were they determined 
to enjoy their last transient days 
of freedom whilst fully aware of 
impending disaster? Old peasants, 
veterans of the Balkan and Great 
Wars, came up to drink our health, 
railing the while against the Govern- 
ment, which had, contrary to the 
wishes of the entire Serb population, 
signed the Axis Pact. But their faces 
brightened when they went on to 
speak of the cowp d’état which had so 
swiftly blotted out that shameful deed. 
Now they were on the right side ; now 
honour would be satisfied. And fine 
fellows they looked in their rough 
brown homespun clothes edged with 
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black braid. A fighting race if ever 
there was one. In a tight corner 
there was no one [ would prefer to 
have at my side. That they were 
indeed expressing their genuine senti- 
ments was indisputable. These men 
came from too independent and sturdy 
a race ever to make such statements 
merely to please a foreigner. They 
were no courtiers. One had only to 
look at their eyes. It was sad to 
think to what depths of misery and 
wretchedness they were doomed to 
sink, unless some unforeseen miracle 
occurred. How long would they have 
to wait for the day of their deliverance ? 

Much as we should have liked to 
continue indefinitely our conversation 
with these charming people, it was 
necessary to start on the last stage of 
the journey to Koviljaca Banja. But 
as control of the area around the 
headquarters was naturally strict, our 
progress was slow, and we did not 
reach our destination until about six 
o'clock. General Headquarters had 


been established in the large Spa 


Hotel, which, lying half-hidden below 
a semicircle of low wooded hills, 
presented a difficult target to the 
enemy’s bombers. Accommodation in 
the village was scanty, and such little 
as did exist was filled to overflowing. 
We had almost decided to camp out, 
when, through the kind offices of a 
friendly Serb officer, rooms in a small 
inn were made available. 

Leaving Frank to unload the car, 
I walked over to see my friends on the 
General Staff. They had little definite 
news, but the broad outline was clear 
enough. In addition to Belgrade, 
which had been attacked five times 
that day, all the other large towns in 
Serbia had been bombed; despite 
heroic resistance by the Yugoslav 
troops on the Bulgarian frontier, 
German armoured forces had pene- 
trated into South Serbia ; in the north, 
Croatia and the Banat had been in- 
vaded ; and even the despised Italians 
were moving forward from Istria and 
Albania. The officers’ faces were 
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grave. They at least had no illusions 
about the outcome of the campaign. 
They realised only too well the superi- 
ority of the Germans in numbers, 
training, armament, equipment, and 
mobility—in fact in everything except 
the courage and endurance of the 
ordinary soldier. [I felt an intense 
desire to be able to help these men, 
who had been so good to me, and their 
country, of which I had grown so fond ; 
but all the time I knew in my heart 
that not only could I do nothing but 
that no aid from any quarter could 
in the circumstances be forthcoming. 
The stage was set for a tragedy, as 
inevitable as any of those of ancient 
Greece. After a few last words and 
inadequate expressions of sympathy, 
I walked back through the spa gardens. 
It was @ moonless night. Only the 
low murmur of the River Drina broke 
the stillness. 

The situation deteriorated rapidly. 
Every day came reports of fresh 
German advances, of further progress 
by the Italians, whilst Hungary, eager 
for a share in the spoils, soon moved 
troops into territory she had been 
forced to cede in 1919. The small, 
half-mobilised Yugoslav army, engaged 
in a hopeless attempt to parry simul- 
taneously all these concentric thrusts, 
was fully deployed in the frontier 
zones; and the commander-in-chief 
had no central reserve with which to 
impede the onrush of the enemy into 
the interior of the country, once initial 
penetration had been effected. On the 
third day of the campaign Skoplje, 
the capital of south Serbia, fell; and 
thereafter German forces quickly gained 
touch with the Italians in Albania 
and poured southwards into Greece 
through the Monastir Gap. A day or 
two later Zagreb, Belgrade, and Nish 
were all in the hands of the enemy, 
who thus gained a stranglehold on the 
main road and rail communications of 
the country. Cut off from the outside 
world, such remnants of the Yugoslav 
army as had so far escaped death or 
capture were soon struggling back 
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behind the Sava from the north and 
behind the Morava from the east into 
the wild mountainous regions beyond. 
But there they found no respite. On 
went the relentless pursuit southwards 
and westwards, along the river valleys 
into Bosnia and Montenegro and 
down the Dalmatian coast. 

The spriag sunshine of the earlier 
days of the campaign soon gave way 
to rain, mist, and sleet. Such condi- 
tions, however unpleasant they might 
be from other angles, did at least have 
the effect of reducing German air 
activity to negligible proportions, and 
were therefore a godsend to an army 
possessing little anti-aircraft equip- 
ment and withdrawing through moun- 
tain passes where deployment was 
difficult. General Headquarters first 
moved back some twenty miles along 
the river valley to Zvornik, and thence 
a few days later to Pale, a village just 
east of Sarajevo. The liaison officer 
failed to warn us of the second of 
these moves, and we woke on Easter 
Sunday to find the village deserted. 
It was only by chance that I knew 
where to go. We packed up hurriedly 
and set off southwards along the left 
bank of the Drina. Here the moun- 
tains approach the river closely before 
falling almost sheer to the water’s 
edge, and the narrow road clings 
perilously to the cliffside. Try as we 
would to make up for lost time, the 
mass of army vehicles which we soon 
overtook proved an almost insuper- 
able obstacle. Only occasionally was 
it possible to make a little headway 
before relapsing to a speed of ten 
miles an hour. In the early afternoon 
the road turned away from the river, 
and at last we left the toiling army 
transport behind. By now we were 
deep into Bosnia and in the midst of 
wild, magnificent mountain scenery 
which provided the backcloth for the 
pale spring green of the beech woods 
and the dark pine forests. And so on 
through villages whose inhabitants 
had scarcely heard about the invasion, 
so remote were they from the outside 


world. Although progress during this 
stage of the journey was rapid, ow 
destination was still far distant when 
darkness fell. Thereafter indifferen; 
maps and inaccurate information from 
peasants, coupled with the black-out 
restrictions, made our passage through 
the mountains difficult and, at times, 
dangerous. Once in desperation | 
told Frank to turn on the headlights, 
but this proved to be an unfortunate 
decision. A soldier appeared from 
nowhere and brought us to a sudden 
halt by thrusting the muzzle of his 
rifle into my ribs. Lengthy explana. 
tions were necessary before we were 
allowed to proceed. 

We reached headquarters just before 
midnight after being fourteen hours 
on the road. News from the various 
fronts was scanty, as communications 
had in nearly every case broken down. 
But the end was near—nearer indeed 
than we had imagined. The next day 
the commander-in-chief, unable to 
offer any further resistance, requested 
an armistice, and was informed that 
nothing short of unconditional sur. 
render could be considered. To these 
hard terms he had to submit. 

For us, therefore, nothing remained 
but to try to evade capture. This was 
no easy matter; for by this time 
the Yugoslav forces were penned 
into a comparatively small area, 
comprising only western Bosnia ani 
Montenegro, together with a shor 
strip of the Dalmatian coast. Escape 
by land was virtually impossible, but, 
if we could reach the Gulf of Kotor, 
there was an outside chance of reach- 
ing Greece by boat. By the time ow 
party had been collected it was six 
o’clock in the evening and fighting had 
already ceased for several hours. It 
was therefore possible that during the 
first stage of our journey—when We 
had to go eastwards before striking 
south-westwards—we might meet the 
enemy’s advanced elements coming it 
along the Zapadna Morava. One 
past Rogatica we should, however, be 
comparatively safe, as thence our road 
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and in the middle of the night we 
found it possible to have a few hours’ 
rest at @ police station. 

The next day mud and snow, com- 
bined with steep gradients and rough 
roads, made progress slow. On two 
occasions one of the cars nearly had 
to be abandoned. But our luck held, 
and we found ourselves that night in 
the hut of a Montenegrin peasant who 
had spent many years in America. 
Both he and his wife did everything 
possible to make their unexpected 
guests welcome. There was now no 
danger of any trouble until we reached 
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eventually able to struggle back to a 
cross-roads whence there was an alter- 
native way to the coast. This route, 
strangely enough almost deserted, 
dropped down gradually towards the 
sea. In the evening we came to 
Trebinje, a pleasant little Moslem 
town lying in a river valley. With its 
mosques and palm trees it provided a 
striking contrast to the barren moun- 
tain country through which we had 
but lately passed. The light was 
failing as we reached the coast and 
turned southwards to the Bay of 
Kotor. Montenegro lay behind, Dal- 
matia ahead. 

In the next few hours our way was 
twice barred by soldiers. The first 
time we were allowed to proceed after 
establishing our identity, but the 
second time an officer ordered me to 
surrender my car. This outrageous 
demand I was determined to resist as 
best I could, but as he and his followers 
were all armed, drunk, and excited, 
caution was necessary. Our conversa- 
tion, conducted in execrable French 
on both sides, lasted a long time. 
Finally, when all seemed lost, an idea 
struck me. I expressed surprise that 
my antagonist—a gentleman if ever 
there was one—should stoop to such 
an ungentlemanly act towards a brother 
officer. This unexpected remark had 
the desired effect. He gave the car a 
savage kick and told me to drive on. 
I did. 

As we approached the northern end 
of the Gulf of Kotor in the early 
hours of the morning, we inquired 
the whereabouts of my minister and 
his staff, who had been with the 
Yugoslav Government during the re- 
treat. No reliable information was 
available, but it was rumoured that 
this party was to be evacuated by 
British seaplanes the next day. Further 
investigation seemed useless until day- 
light, and so we spent what remained 
of the night at a small hotel at Risan. 
Soon after six we started our quest 
anew, and our hopes soared high on 
seeing two or three seaplanes alight on 
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the bay, but were soon dashed on our 
discovering that they belonged to the 
Yugoslav Navy. At length the naval 
headquarters informed me that the 
party we sought was on board two 
drifters in the port of Zelenika, a few 
miles along the coast, and that a 
British warship was expected to come 
in for them that morning. After a 
headlong dash we had just time to 
tumble our belongings into the second 
of the two drifters before she left the 
quayside. The party—over a hundred 
strong—were in fact awaiting the 
arrival of a British destroyer. But it 
did not materialise. Instead, after 
several hours of aimless meandering 
about the bay, the crew refused to put 
to sea and brought the ships along- 
side a small quay at Hercegnovi, a few 
miles from our starting-point. Soon 
afterwards we were taken prisoners by 
Italian troops arriving from the south : 
an unromantic ending to our journey. 

Our captors conducted us to a large 
hotel with a marvellous view over the 
bay, but remarkably little furniture 
and no staff. Food was scanty, as the 
little town was crowded with refugees 
and soldiers. For the first day we 
were allowed to wander about as we 
liked, but thereafter were confined to 
the hotel gardens amid orange trees 
laden with apparently luscious, but in 
fact quite inedible fruit. 

One morning the guards, who, after 
confiscating our cameras, had been 
singularly inactive, suddenly sprang 
to life and, armed to the teeth, took 
up positions all round the hotel. We 
were both amused and mystified by 
these antics, the cause of which was 
obscure. Half an hour elapsed, and 
then two German seaplanes flew low 
over the bay in front and disappeared 
from view. A moment or two later 
loud explosions were heard. Several 
explanations of this incident were at 
once forthcoming. All were incorrect, 
and the true story could only be pieced 
together when we returned home. It 
was as follows. A British submarine, 
whose captain I met two years later, 
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was sent in to fetch our party. After 
parleys with the Italians, who were 
prepared to permit our evacuation, it 
came alongside, and, as proof of good 
faith, an exchange of officers took 
place. Before, however, anything 
further could be done, German aircraft 
were despatched to bomb the sub. 
marine. No damage resulted, as their 
aim was fortunately indifferent, and 
the British commander, prudently 
deciding that it would be foolish to 
wait any longer, made off with the 
Ttalian officer still on board. 

A few days later we were woken 
about three o’clock in the morning and 
told to be ready for departure in an 
hour. The Italian staff work was, 
however, poor. The necessary vehicles 
failed to materialise until well after 
mid-day. Then, after further delays, 
we embarked in a miscellaneous fleet 
of buses and lorries, which bore us 
slowly southwards past the Kotor 
naval base. There, leaving the pre- 
cipitous mountain road to Cetinje on 
our left, the convoy continued along 
the coast road towards Albania. Owing 
to many unaccountable halts during 
the afternoon the procession did not 
come to rest until eight o’clock in the 
evening. It transpired that we had 
arrived in Scutari, and there we re- 
mained in or near our buses until two 
o'clock the following afternoon. This 
period of boredom was only enlivened 
by the arrival of some twenty Yugoslav 
officers, including a few generals—all 
prisoners. They had had a strange 
experience on the Albanian frontier, 
where some Italian troops, seeing enemy 
uniforms and thinking they were being 
attacked, had retreated in disorder. 

Our destination proved to be Durazzo, 
where the party was lodged in 4 
modern hotel overlooking the harbour. 
During our stay we were but seldom 
allowed out into the town, and for 
exercise could only pace up and down 
the roof-garden. From this vantage 
point our chief amusement was t0 
watch the arrival and departure of 
convoys with their destroyer escorts 
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fussing around them. On one occasion 
a whole mountain division, evidently 
just back from the front, came past 
in single file. A wearier collection of 
individuals could hardly be imagined. 

After a fortnight in Albania we were 
flown to Italy in five parties. For this 
journey one either travelled uncom- 
fortably in @ bomber or luxuriously 
ip a civil aircraft. I was fortunate. 
After a perfect flight my party of nine 
landed at Foggia on an aerodrome 
filled with German dive-bombers. Our 
arrival caused a certain stir among 
the pilots, who confronted us with 
such a@ battery of cameras that even 
a film star would have been satisfied. 
After an excellent dinner, during which 
we were treated with great deference 
by the hotel staff, we left by the night 
train for Rome, where a change was 
necessary. In the station restaurant we 
were again shown remarkable attention. 
Six waiters looked after us, and when 
they had produced the usual continental 
breakfast, it suddenly struck them 
that something more substantial was 
expected.. So eggs were brought, and 
fruit, and finally mineral water ! 

Two hours’ train journey landed us 
at Chiusi, and thence we were taken by 
car to Chianciano, where in happier 
days rich and obese Italians used to 
drink waters and lie in mud-baths after 
the rigours of the Roman season. In 
the year of grace 1941 the spa was 
empty, as other sterner duties awaited 
them. We were housed in three 
comfortable hotels, and settled down 
to wait patiently. Some of us, by 
virtue of diplomatic privileges, were 
entitled to repatriation, whilst the 
others had every reason to hope that 
they, too, would be fortunate. The 
month was May, and the countryside 
was looking its loveliest. In the gardens 
there was an abundance of blossom, 
and in the fields a profusion of wild 
flowers. Captivity under such condi- 
tions could certainly not be regarded 
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as irksome. At first we were allowed 
to wander around as we liked, but our 
Fascist guards soon discovered that 
the shopkeepers were asking questions 
about the war in general and the state 
of London in particular; and that 
the answers they received were not 
always entirely in line with the Party’s 
official propaganda. As enthusiasm 
for the war was already at a low ebb 
among the townsfolk, it was thought 
undesirable to risk any further lower- 
ing of morale. Our liberty was in 
consequence curtailed. Thereafter in 
the mornings and after tea we were 
allowed to take exercise in a disused 
football ground; in the afternoons 
those who felt inclined could go for a 
walk under escort in the surrounding 
country. Our energy on these occa- 
sions caused our guards to perspire 
freely. They were certainly fitter men 
at the end of our stay than they had 
been at the beginning. 

Thus five weeks passed. During 
that time we had no news of the war 
except such as could be culled from 
reading between the lines of the 
Italian press. In it we learnt of the 
last large-scale raids on London, the 
surrender of the Duke of Aosta in 
Abyssinia, and the sinking of the 
Bismarck. The treatment of the last- 
named incident was interesting : forty- 
eight hours were spent in preparing 
the Italian public for the catastrophe. 

One evening in the middle of June 
we left Italy in a most sumptuous 
train, and, after changing at Mentone 
and Port Bou, reached Madrid two 
days later. The Spaniards, who had 
not yet seen the writing on the wall, 
were unfriendly. It was nevertheless 
pleasant to be once again in a neutral 
country, and there was just time to 
admire the Velasquez and the Goyas 
in the Prado before embarking on the 
last stage of the journey to England, 
And there, after our delay in the sun, 
life started again. 





OFF DUTY IN ICELAND. 


BY FLIGHT LIEUTENANT. 


I KNEW by the way my colleague 
said it that it was something un- 
pleasant. I had just returned from a 
week’s leave and had looked in at the 
Control Tower to find out when I was 
to begin my tour of duty. 

““I suppose you've heard you're 
posted ?”’ he said casually. 

I knew by this, as I have said, that 
I was booked for no Elysium. His 
whole approach had been too studiedly 
casual. Coastal Command has a rich 
assortment of unpleasant stations: 
barren Scottish islands, uninhabited 
peninsulas, isolated rocky coasts, 


many of extreme interest to ornitholo- 
gists, but to no one else. I went over 
a few of these in my mind before I 
drew a long breath and asked, 
** Where ?” 

** Iceland,” he said. 


** Whereabouts ? ” I asked. 

“* Reykjavik.” 

That was something. The other 
R.A.F. station in Iceland was supposed 
to be even worse. 

I went home to break the news to 
my wife. 


Those destined for overseas are sent 
to certain centres that deal entirely 
with outgoing and incoming personnel. 
I went to Wilmslow, in Cheshire, and 
so far as officers for export were con- 
cerned the place was almost empty. 
There were ten of us on this draft, 
ranging from acting pilot officers to a 
squadron leader, and we occupied one 
of a large number of barrack-rooms 
which were set apart, like an isolation 
hospital, from the quarters of the 
permanent officers. We went to the 
Mess for meals, but felt like outcasts 
when we did so. The permanents 
were not interested in migrants. Thou- 
sands like us came and went every 
week. Here today and gone tomorrow, 


we were not worth while getting to 
know. 

All ten of us had been summoned 
to Wilmslow by urgent wire and 
given a certain time on a certain date 
(6 pm. I think it was) by which, 
without fail, to present ourselves. In 
my case it had meant the maddest rush 
to pack and catch a train that I have 
ever had. Apparently we were to be 
rushed off to a boat that night. When 
we arrived (and most of us arrived 
about the same time) no one seemed 
to know anything about us, or to 
care. In any case, they told us at the 
office, it was Friday, and nothing 
would be done until after the week-end, 
if then. So we sat and twiddled our 
toes in the barrack-room and thought 
of everything we could have done 
with the week-end that stretched 
bare and profitless before us. One 
officer suddenly remembered he knew 
@ man (I suspect it was a girl) in 
Wigan, and caught a train, but the 
rest of us knew no men anywhere 
near, and stayed where we were. We 
got off finally on the Thursday, and | 
believe ours was a very quick despatch 
as things went. 

We were issued with special kit: 
leather jerkins lined with felt, karpak 
overcoats—stiff, bulky affairs, amaz- 
ingly heavy, that reached to one’s 
boots—mittens, snow - goggles, and 
other things, all seeming very incon- 
gruous in a heat-wave in June. We 
already had our field kit, including 
camp-bed, blankets, and folding-chair, 
and with these additions that already 
sufficiently bulky roll assumed enor- 
mous weight and proportions. The 
stiff karpak overcoat was especially 
difficult to get in. The ordinary 
R.A.F. greatcoat is thick and heavy 
enough, but beside the karpak it is 
a@ diaphanous wrap. I cursed that 
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karpak then, but later I loved it. It 
js the on'y thing that will keep out 
the biting wind of an Icelandic bliz- 
zard. It i3 as stiff as an iron sheet, 
and, donning it, one feels as if one 
had poked one’s head through the 
roof of @ poultry-house and walked 
off with it. 

Everything about our departure 
was hush-hush. Only on the Wed- 
nesday night were the officers told to 
be ready for a meal at 1 a.m. and to 
meet at the office at 1.30. Certain of 
us (the junior officers, luckily) were 
detailed to march the men of our 
drait—there were seven hundred of 
them—down to the station. We left 
in a lorry and got to the station half 
an hour before them. What followed 
had a dream-like quality. The throb 
of their marching feet was all we 
heard of their arrival; for none of 
them disobeyed the rules or spoke a 
word. The station, packed with men, 
might have been deserted, it was so 
quiet and dark. Even two locomotives 
slowly steaming in some time later 
made practically no sound as they 
drew a ghost-like procession of endless 
carriages. Three times the train filled 
up, moved on, and stopped again, so 
that the further carriages might come 
alongside. An occasional torch, showing 
packed men standing, and the faint 
glow from the engine furnaces, were 
the only lights. At three o’clock, and 
still with hardly a sound, we moved 
finally away. Not until we had 
progressed several miles did we put 
on speed and give out the normal roar 
and rattle of a train. The inhabitants 
of Wilmslow could hardly have known 


that a train had been in or a passenger 


departed. 

ft was a real ‘mystery tour.’ 
Which port in England, Scotland, or 
Wales we were bound for none of us 
new. The ‘troops’ did not even 
know their destination abroad, though 
the kit they had been issued with 
should have given them a good idea. 

[ have travelled considerably. I 
have been several times to Africa, 
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China, Japan, America, and other 
places, but I have never known such 
luxury as this troop train. I do not 
refer to soft seats, expensive up- 
holstery, cunning electric gadgets, 
spotless toilets, or de luxe sleeping 
berths. None of these, in fact, were 
present, and we took it by turns to 
sleep on the unswept floor of the 
carriage. No, the luxury lay in the 
entire absence of any need to think. 
There were no tickets or fares, no 
porters to tip, no luggage to attend 
to (the R.A.F. labelled that and saw 
it all on to the boat), no connections 
to catch, no stations at which to 
change. The train presumably knew 
where it was going and when it would 
get there; we certainly did not, and 
we did not care. When daylight came 
our knowledgeable officers started a 
guessing competition. Small stations 
were passed, but they had no labels ; 
or, if they had, the train was 
going too fast for us to see them. 
However, one man knew from the 
country that we were nearing Berwick ; 
another solved all our doubts by 
recognising the distant hills of Southern 
Wales. 

Shortly afterwards we drew up at 
Carlisle. Here on the platform waiting 
for us were steaming buckets of tea 
with ladies beside them, and when the 
last of the seven hundred had had his 
cup the doors clanged on us and we 
were off again. It was the only stop 
before our destination, which was a 
quayside at a west Scottish port, where 
we were decanted into a tender. 

As an anticlimax to all the secrecy 
of our trip a number of officers return- 
ing from leave strolled up the gangway 
from time to time. They had simply 
been sent their railway tickets and 
told when and where to meet the boat. 
In due course the tender threw off her 
mooring ropes and edged into the 
stream, leaving three officers, who had 
presumably tarried too long over too 
many last ones for the road, gesticulat- 
ing wildly (but unavailingly) from the 
quayside. I have often wondered 
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what happened to them. The next 
boat for Iceland did not leave for 
another month. They must have put 
up an ‘Imperial black’ in the Air 
Force. Soon afterwards we were em- 
barking on the dirtiest and rustiest 
of all the steamers anchored in the 
stream. 

Iceland, when we first sighted it 
four days later, was a patch of fog 
on the water. I came to know that 
fog well. To us flying control officers 
it was Public Enemy No. 1. 


Once they had landed, our seven 
hundred N.C.O.s and men were soon 
marched off by a few sergeants who 
had come to meet them. There was 
no Reception Committee, however, for 
us officers. We stood around near the 
jetty and studied the part of Reyk- 
javik we saw, and found it bad. It 
was without form, and looked as if it 
had been run up in a night. In a 
clearing were some railway waggons. 
The British Government had sent 
them out shortly after taking over the 
island, quite overlooking the fact that 
there are no railways in Iceland. They 
have remained there ever since they 
were unloaded, and are of great 
interest to the natives as curiosities. 

We finally decided that hanging 
about like this would get us nowhere, 
and were advised by a passing corporal 
to seek out the embarkation officer. 
We found him in a tin shanty some 
distance away. He was a worried- 
looking man. Having heard our 
business he flicked over sheets of 
paper, and then advised us. that 
according to his records we were not 
on this particular boat. That satisfied 
him, but not us. We entered into 
arguments. It was no use: his was 
a@ mind completely warped by official- 
dom. To him we were not on that 
boat, never had been, and therefore 
had not arrived in Iceland. Transport 
is not provided for non-existent people, 
and nothing had been sent for us from 
the aerodrome. He was very sorry. 
So were we. Here was a new kind of 
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Thomas—he would believe only if he 
saw us on paper. In the end we 
stopped an R.A.F. lorry in the street 
and made the driver take us to the 
aerodrome. Most of our luggage was 
in the ship, and we were lucky to get 
it three weeks later. 

The whole camp—Messes, men’s 
quarters, officers’ quarters, everything 
—was composed of Nissen huts. {% 
was every camp (and there wen 
hundreds of military camps) in Iceland, 
The Icelanders must think that, even 
as each species of bird constructs its 
nest after a fixed pattern according to 
its kind, so do the British build always 
Nissen huts. The only R.A.F. edifice 
(apart from hangars) I can remember 
on that aerodrome that was not a 
Nissen hut was the Control Tower. 

The Mess anteroom is a pleasant 
place with a bar at one end. On 
entering one sees a number of officers 
sitting down, and a number, of course, 
standing at the bar. Most of those 
sitting down are engaged in reading 
letters, of which they seem to have 
received a large number. Each have 
a pile on either side, one pile consisting 
of read, the other unread. One looks 
to see what there is about the recipients 
to account for fan mails of such pro- 
portions. Then light dawns. The 
letters are being signed at the bottom 
and fastened up. Here are the Ice: 
landic censors at work. Every officer 
had to be a censor. I was put at work 
myself the same evening. Two bins 
stood in the room, one labelled ‘ Cen- 
sored,’ the other ‘ Uncensored.’ The 
one labelled ‘ Uncensored’ always 
seemed full ; it took hours of work to 
reduce its level to any extent. Ané 
even when it was cleared, or almost 80, 
it was all to do again. It was filled up 
twice a day until letters came pouring 
over the top. It was a labour d 
Sisyphus, unending, making no im 
pression. The truth is the R.Af. 
airman is a confirmed letter-writer. 
In Iceland there was no postage 1 
pay and no restriction on paper, 8 
the airman spent all his spare tim 
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writing. He wrote to his uncles, 
aunts, and cousins as well as to his 
nearer relatives and girl friends. He 
wrote separate letters in separate 
envelopes to his father, mother, 
brothers, and sisters, whether they 
lived in the same house or not. And 
he wrote frequently. I am all for a 
husband keeping in touch with his 
wife, but I must admit I used to get a 
little weary when an airman apolo- 
gised to his spouse for only having 
written once that day. Incredible as 
it may seem, half the letters contained 
the time-honoured cliché, “ Hoping 
this finds you in the pink, as it leaves 
me,” an embellishment I had always 
thought was confined to the authors 
of comic Cockney stories, and ninety- 
five per cent ended with masses of 
kisses looking like barbed-wire entangle- 
ments. 

Indefatigable as he is, the airman 
does not shine as a _letter-writer. 
Most of his efforts were of an almost 
inspired dullness, and many (the 
longest) wallowed in an oozy, bog-like 
sentimentality, pleasant I suppose to 
the recipient but searing the very 
soul of the censor. A few, however, 
were remarkable, worthy in fact of 
Chesterfield. 


The aerodrome is about three miles 
from the town of Reykjavik. It is 
not an ideal site, having been hewn 
practically out of solid rock, of which 
there are large outcrops everywhere. 
Any aircraft, therefore, which departs 
from the straight and comparatively 
narrow path of the runway has ‘ had 
it.” Houses (real houses, not Nissen 


‘huts) are dotted about the place. 


These are Icelandic houses, occupied 
by Icelanders—not a good idea, one 
would think, from the security point 
of view, but evidently it was tamely 
decided to let them remain. I never, 
however, envied one Icelander his 
possession of a certain house that 
stood at the end of No. 3 runway. 
When that runway was in use aircraft 
would hurtle themselves at his abode 
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all day long, clearing his chimneys by 
a matter of feet. He could not have 
felt very happy, and he would have 
felt still less happy if he had seen 
the number of overshoots that I had 
seen at my last training unit ! 

On two sides of the aerodrome was 
the sea; the rest was hemmed in by 
a distant semicircle of mountains, 
which had a certain amount of rugged 
grandeur. In fact, when the early 
snows fell on the hills and disguised 
some of their starkness the scene had 
beauty, as it had in early winter when 
the red of setting or rising sun coloured 
the snow. At any nearer view things 
were different. 

Stony, rocky, untidy, bare, inhos- 
pitable—that is how the Reykjavik 
district impressed me. Lava dust, 
of course, is everywhere. It gets in 
one’s eyes and mouth and teeth and 
down one’s neck. A clean collar is 
filthy in half an hour. One prays 
for rain to settle the dust, but when it 
comes one is not quite sure that one 
was wise in one’s petition. Where the 
dust was are lakes of mud. But there 
it is—in Reykjavik it has to be one or 
the other. Of course, we ourselves 
and the Americans have helped greatly 
in making the whole peninsula on 
which Reykjavik stands an eyesore. 
There is nothing I have yet seen more 
hideous than a camp of Nissen huts. 

Most of the town of Reykjavik is 
not visible from the aerodrome, being 
just over the far rise, but the cathedral 
stands boldly on the skyline, together 
(at night) with the red lights on its 
spire to prevent our aircraft from 
flying into it. 

We went down to Reykjavik fairly 
frequently in our off-time. It has, to 
my mind, two attractions, and two 
only. First, the women. They are 
beautiful and smartly dressed. I am 
afraid my ideas of what Icelanders 
were like before I saw them was vague. 
I have a guilty feeling I pictured them 
as Eskimos. So I was somewhat 
bewildered when I first saw the 
‘native’ women. Blondes predomi- 
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nate, though there are plenty of dark- 
haired ladies for those who prefer 
them. In dress and appearance they 
are like the women of New York 
or London, though the percentage 
of the good-looking and smartly 
dressed is higher. The standard of 
beauty is, in fact, extremely high, and 
the plain girl is the exception. The 
older women wear the national cos- 
tume: black robes, and hair in long 
plaits bound with copper, like Viking 
matrons ; but the younger ones have 
taken to all that is chic and modern 
like ducks to water. 

The second attraction is the shops. 
It was so strange, after England, never 
to hear a shopkeeper say he hadn’t 
got it. Oranges, hair oil, pipes, butter, 
eggs, sweets—you could buy a barrow- 
load of each if you wished, and if you 
had the money. There was the rub: 
the prices were exorbitant and were 
increasing every month. What they 
are now I shudder to think. 

The first attraction also had a snag : 
the ladies had their stings. I dis- 
covered in Reykjavik how much one 
takes the smile of a woman for granted. 
You or I at the end of any ordinary 
day at home might, if asked, say that 
no woman had smiled at us—and we 
might add that we did not want one 
to smile at us. We would be wrong. 
The girl at the tobacconist’s smiled, so 
did the waitress at the café and the 
woman in the bus whose penny we 
retrieved, and a dozen others. When 
you get to a place like Reykjavik, 
where every woman deliberately and 
with malice aforethought omits the 
smile, you realise this. You also 
realise that you don’t particularly like 
the omission. But so itis. If you are 
in uniform, waitresses and shop-girls 
will seeve you but will hardly look at 
you, and never smile at you; nor will 
any other woman. 

I was told that the girls in Reykjavik 
did not really feel like this. I was 
told they had to behave so or they 
would get into trouble with the men- 
folk ; that Icelandic husbands, fathers, 
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brothers, lovers, employers would not 
allow their women to fraternise with 
English or Americans, and that they 
were ostracised if they did. That 
may be true; only if they did like us 
really, then they disguised it very well. 

A pleasant state of affairs existed 
in the Tower. There were at the time 
quite a number of watch-keeping 
officers. This meant that I should be 
able to get an appreciable time off, a 
luxury unknown before and, I may 
add, since. In Flying Control the 
work at no two aerodromes is quite the 
same. When one is posted one must 
get used to the methods and idiosyn- 
crasies of the new station. I com- 
pleted this running-in process in a 
week, took over my watch, and then 
gave thought to the matter of how to 
spend my off periods. 

One consolation about coming to 
Iceland had been the thought of 
fishing. Everyone in England told 
me it was good, so I had armed 
myself with a selection of rods. But 
my fellow officers at the camp threw 
cold water on such ideas. There was 
no fishing here, they said, except sea 
fishing. If I had wanted trout or 
salmon fishing I ought to have been 
posted to Kaldadarnes instead of Reyk- 
javik. There was a river there and 
any amount of fishing. Airmen made 
big baskets on worms quite near the 
camp. Thinking of my expensive 
collection of flies [ winced at the 
mention of worms, and anyway I had 
not been posted ‘to Kaldadarnes. 
Perhaps this was just as well, since 
later a storm came and obliterated 
not only the aerodrome there but also 
a good part of the river. 

It really looked as if the rods I had 
brought all this way at such incon- 
venience to myself and others would 
never even have their covers removed. 
None of the officers, however, at that 
time were fishermen, so I decided 
not to give in just yet, but to explore 
the country within reach and try and 
find a stream; then ascertain by 
practical methods if there were fish in 
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it—a kind of piscatorial Livingstone. 
Transport was a snag. The R.A.F. had 
recently closed down violently on the 
use of petrol. Nor was it any good 
ingratiating oneself with the transport 
officer or wasting drinks on him. A 
car simply could not be had. So I 
spent no time in imagining a vain 
thing and decided to hitch-hike. 
American troops, who had recently 
taken over from our men, had count- 
less processions of lorries on every 
road. My idea was to strike a road 
that skirted a fiord on the other side 
of Reykjavik and go on till I came 
to some sort of river or stream. So 
one morning I set off, a rucksack on 
my back containing waders and the 
odds and ends of fly-fishing, and carry- 
ing @ canvas-covered rod. I was in 
uniform, so according to K.R.s was 
improperly dressed. 

I skirted the town and came on the 
road. A continuous stream of lorries 
passed me. In a few minutes I was 
coated with grey dust. At a wider 


part of the road I stopped. I am not 


a natural hitch-hiker. I am prepared 
to stop a bus if I am at the correct 
stopping-place, but to stop, or rather 
try to stop, @ more or less private 
vehicle in order to solicit a free ride 
was a thing I had not done before, 
and I let four go by and tried to 
appear as if I was admiring the 
scenery. However, at the fifth I 
plucked up courage, moved a step 
forward, and motioned with my head. 
It was a large lorry driven by two 
American soldiers, or rather by one 
American soldier who had a colleague 
sitting by him. The driver was chewing 
.gum as he drove and had that fixed 
look common to gum-chewers. He 
stared ahead as he masticated, and 
I could have sworn he never saw me 
(his friend also seemed deep in thought 
—not to say doped). Nevertheless, 
as the lorry passed and I was pre- 
paring to accost the next, it put on 
its brakes some five yards beyond me 
and came to a stop. I ran up, and, 
since the two in front remained 
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staring ahead, climbed over the stern 
and took a seat inside. ‘The driver 
seemed to know I was there without 
turning round, for he immediately 
drove on. I felt glad he had not asked 
me where I wanted to go, for I did not 
know myself. 

About five miles went by. The road 
went over valleys and hills, but over 
no rivers. Occasionally a tiny stream, 
a@ mere trickle, would be passed, and 
once or twice we went over bridges, 
miniature affairs spanning nothing 
bigger than culverts. Then in the 
distance came the view of a large 
handsome bridge, and I decided to 
get out. I think the driver had 
forgotten all about me; for be seemed 
surprised when he found me by his 
side prodding his shoulder. He stopped 
his lorry, and I yelled him a “‘ Thanks ”’ 
as I clambered out, and he replied 
by a “ Welcome ” and drove off. 

I found the bridge to be a whited 
sepulchre. Under its broad arches 
flowed a stream as insignificant as any 
T had passed. Still, there were indica- 
tions of a broader bed, and I decided 
to walk along it. It took me uphill 
and over very stony ground, and 
finally led me to an American military 
camp where a large notice said KEP 
Out, and added that any unauthorised 
person would be shot. However, I 
had to go through this camp or go 
back. After all, I was in uniform, 
which made a difference. Fifty yards 
inside, a sentry approached and de- 
manded my business. I told him I 
was going fishing, and he asked, 
““Where?”’ And it really did seem 
fishy in more senses than one. We 
were on & steep hill. The tiny trickle 
I had followed had got tinier still, and 
now dripped from stone to stone with 

*the volume of a leaking kitchen tap. 
Luckily he dropped the subject, said 
he was newly arrived from America, 
and asked what uniform I was wearing. 
When I said R.A.F. he said he had 
never heard of it, and began to talk 
about his home town in Kansas while 
I led him slowly through the camp. 
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He said he knew of no fishing any- 
where in the neighbourhood. He 
understood there was a dam farther 
up the valley, but he had never heard 
that there were fish in it. 

Having come so far I felt I might 
as well go on. The valley became 
steep and craggy, and here and there 
were bogs that advertised themselves 
only when you were in them. Ravens, 
a bird I had thought almost legendary 
these days, were present in numbers, 
standing on boulders or walking on 
the grass. One of them was perched 
on a dead sheep looking at it thought- 
fully, wondering, I suppose, where to 
begin. Like all birds in Iceland they 
were extraordinarily tame. In an 
hour or so, high above me between 
two hills, I saw what looked like a 
wall. This, I decided, would be the 
limit of what had turned out to be 
a mountaineering and not a fishing 
expedition. It was a long steep climb, 
and what one wanted in one’s hand was 
an alpenstock and not a fishing-rod. 

At the top, beyond the wall, lay a 
stretch of water. Here was the dam. 


I went to the bank and gazed at my 


discovery with pride. The pride 
evaporated when, during a quarter of 
an hour’s scrutiny, not a splash, not 
@ ring, not a sign of life marked the 
surface. A gentle, intermittent wind 
made an occasional ripple; that was 
the only movement that disturbed 
the glassy smoothness. I put my rod 
together and then looked round to 
see if I was observed, for I felt uncom- 
fortably akin to a well-known hero of 
nursery rhymes. There was nothing 
in sight except a bunch of sheep 
who were studying me with great 
astonishment. I tied on a fly—the 
first that came out of the packet ; 
any fly, I felt, would do—or none at 
all. Then, after another furtive back- 
ward glance, I made my first cast. 
Every time the wind ruffled the surface 
I cast again. The fly and cast became 
water -logged and sank lower and 
lower. Nothing happened, and the 
casting became automatic. A quarter 
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of a mile away I perceived lorries 
rolling along. Evidently the road on 
which I had hitch-hiked made a curve 
and passed quite close to this dam. 
I could have saved myself all that 
mountaineering if I had stayed on the 
lorry a little longer. It was pleasant 
to think, though, that I need not go 
back the way I had come. It was a 
matter now of just walking across to 
the road and stopping another lorry, 
As far as 1 could see there was just 
one wall to get over, then a bit of a 
moor, then the road. 

At this point my thoughts were 
interrupted by a violent tug on the 
rod. I clutched it and looked un- 
believingly at a reel revolving with a 
sonorous burr and a rod tip pointing 
downwards. Far away in the dam a 
fish rose out of the water and fell 
with a mighty splash. It was difficult 
to believe that he and I were con- 
nected. A remarkable display fol- 
lowed. Even the sheep transferred 
their gaze from me to where my trout 
(if it was a trout) was leaping and 
threshing the water into showers of 
spray. I have never seen a fish jump 
so high or so rapidly. It was twenty 
minutes on my light tackle before I 
landed him, a brown trout with under- 
flanks of deep gold. Weighed in the 
Mess kitchen that evening he went 
over the 5-lb. mark. This was not the 
end: after a few more casts another 
fish was torpedoing towards the oppo- 
site bank. I landed four more, all 
about 2 to 3 lb.; then a fifth broke 
away after a strong rush. The cast 
was still intact, the fly still there. 
I resumed casting. The rises now 
were continuous, but after a_ first 
savage tug all ended in a slack line. 
Foolishly I kept on, growing more 
and more peevish. It was a consider- 
able time later before I examined 
the fly more carefully ; it was intact, 
but the hook was broken in half. I 
decided not to tie on another. It 
was time to be off, and anyway I had 
already about 15 Ib. of fish to carry. 
As I packed up my rod my annoyance 
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vanished and a glow of satisfaction 
came over me. [ could revisit this 
fsherman’s paradise twice a week. 
Yes, for two whole days a week for 
the next three months or so I could 
come here and have whacking great 
trout leaping and fighting on my line 
the whole time. It seemed too good 
to be true. 

It was! So far as that dam was 
concerned I never caught another 
fish. On my next visit I tried every 
kind of fly, large and small, wet and 
dry, and in the same weather con- 
ditions, but never got a rise. If 
things had been like this on my first 
visit I should have gone away, con- 
vinced beyond doubt that no fish of 
any sort existed in the dam. On my 
third visit another deterrent to my 
dreams presented itself. I had been 
casting, without result, for two hours 
when I saw an observer coming 
towards me. He was dressed in 
stockings and breeches, tweed cap 
and white alpaca coat, and he had 
the slow but purposeful walk that 
characterises gamekeepers and water- 
bailiffs. He stood and watched me 
as I tied on a new fly, and when I had 
got it tied told me in excellent English 
that it would be useless. 

‘“‘Oh—what do you recommend ?” 
I asked. 

“Have you, then, permission to fish 
here ?”” 

I said I had not. 

He said he thought so, because no 
one was permitted to fish here—not 
even the King of England. 

Embittered by two hours of profit- 
less flogging, I remarked that the King 


- of England hadn’t missed much. 


“Ah!” said the man, “the fish 
here are hard to catch. Yow will not 
catch them.” 

A nasty one, but I let it go. I 
hadn’t done so badly on one occasion, 
but there was no need to mention 
that. I did ask, however, what was 
80 special about the place that no 
one could fish in it, but he either did 
not know or would not tell me. All 
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he would say was that it was strictly 
preserved. 

Well—there was nothing to do but 
pack up and say good-bye to my 
dreams. Dr Livingstone would have 
to start off on his travels again. 

Before I left, the water-bailiff became 
quite friendly. He presented his card 
to show his bona fides, and we got 
to talking about fish. Farther up, he 
told me, was a river which flowed 
into the dam, and this was a salmon 
river—the only salmon river in these 
parts. At the other end of the dam 
(in the wall that I had first seen) was 
a gate affair, and this was opened 
periodically to let the water out to 
make power. So the trickle I had 
noticed in my climb was not normal ; 
it occurred only after the dam had 
been opened, and then closed. 

The salmon run up from the sea in 
July and August (the sea was close 
by on the other side of the bridge at 
which I had alighted). How they get 
up that ravine is a mystery, but they 
do. When they come to the dam 


wall, of course, they are stumped. 
In Air Force parlance they’ve “‘ had 
it.” This is where my friend the 
water-bailiff (together with two boys) 


came in. Every night they took a 
water-cart pulled by an Icelandic 
pony down to a pool below the dam 
wall. In this pool are congregated 
all the salmon that have run up that 
day and can now get no farther. 
These are netted, transferred to the 
water-cart, then taken to the river 
and put in about a mile from the other 
end of the dam. In the course of 
a@ season they transported thousands 
thus. 

He gave me some useful information 
about fishing elsewhere, but apparently 
the fishing in the neighbourhood was 
neither plentiful nor good. 

An R.A.F. car was going to Kalda- 
darnes a few weeks later, and since I 
had nothing else to do I went with it 
as far as the bridge, just for a look 
round. I was in civvies, the first time 
I had worn them in Iceland—an old 
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coat, a pair of flannel trousers, and a 
cap I had bought in one of the Reyk- 
javik shops. The cap was a check, one 
of those wide, round, flat affairs, for 
there had not been much choice. Its 
end came in England later in the shape 
of a complete and absolute veto from 
my wife. 

The river was tap-dripping no 
longer; it was roaring. The salmon 
were running up. From the road I 
could see them leaping a waterfall. 
I went up to it. It was only about 
nine feet across. In the pool below, 
several grey-blue dorsal fins were 
cruising slowly round and round. 
Although narrow—or rather because 
of it—there was a great volume of water 
going over. In fact, when I came 
near and saw the power of it, it became 
a mystery how anything could even 
begin to force a way upwards against 
it. As I stood a salmon came soaring 
up. He reached the very brink where 
the water was as transparent as static 
glass before it broke into spray and 
white cascades. And there, clear as 
if mounted in a glass case, his lower 
half invisible owing to its violent 
motion, he hung poised; then he 
was gone, and above the roar of 
the fall I heard his body thud on 
to the rocks. Another rose, without 
effort apparently. His side, I saw, 
as he passed me on his upward flight 
was torn and bleeding. He failed 
too, and in the same place: one 
moment an irresistible torpedo, the 
next @ carcass crashing on the rocks. 

I became absorbed. They came up 
every minute or so. I found my fists 
clenched and body taut as they 
fought that last fight on the fatal 
upper ledge, and heard myself groan 
when they were swept down. And 
I felt all the frenzy of a football fan 
at a goal for his side when one fine 
fish, after a touch-and-go pause at 
the top, made it, and gained the 
upper reaches. The loud cheer I gave 
was uncontrollable. But he was the 
only one that did make it during the 
hour and a half I stood there. Perhaps 


the gates far above had only just been 
opened, and the force of water was ag 
yet too strong. Perhaps later, when it 
fell a little, normal salmon traffic 
would be resumed. So I am glad that 
the great feat of that super-fish has 
not gone unrecorded. 

Having had as much suspense and 
disappointment as I could stand | 
went back to the road and took my 
station, ready to stop the first vehicle, 
I was an expert hitch-hiker by nov, 
with that in my eye and manner that 
stopped anything on wheels, American 
or British. The ubiquitous American 
lorry soon bore down on me. I took 
a pace forward and raised my hand. 
The driver looked at me dispassionately 
and drove on. An R.A.F. ambulance 
was next. Lawful prey, this; so I 
merely waggled my fingers downwards, 
directing it to stop. The driver 
yawned in my face as he went by. An 
officer in @ jeep accelerated violently 
as soon as he saw my outstretched 
hand, and all I got from him was a 
covering of dust as he rattled by. 

It dawned on me at last—I was in 
civvies. I had no chance at all—even 
without the cap! My civilian attire 
cost me a seven-mile walk back to 
camp, or rather a five-mile walk ; for 
two miles from Reykjavik I found an 
American soldier waiting to stop 
something himself, and I spoke to him, 
and when he stopped his lorry he 
explained to the driver that I was 
not what I seemed. 

The Officers’ Club in Reykjavik made 
a pleasant change. Very good lunches 
and dinners could be obtained there, 
but on the whole it was chiefly 4 
drinking institution. Navy, R.AF., 
and British Army officers assembled 
there at mid-day and in the evenings 
to discuss things in general over a few 
glasses. About twice a week there 
were dances. 

Mentioning glasses prompts me to 
say a few words about alcohol. There 
was prohibition in Iceland. It did 
not affect us; for we could get drink 
at the Mess or at the Officers’ Club in 
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the town, and, what is more, spirits 
were only 34d. a tot. Minerals were 
expensive, so the anomaly often arose 
of a teetotaler having a bigger ‘ wine 
pill’ than a normal officer. Though 
one could drink spirits at the bar, 
one could not buy a bottle (or one was 
not supposed to be able to do so). 
Had this been permissible a vast 
income would have been ready to hand 
for anyone with a commercial bent, 
for the Icelanders would pay 300 
kroners or more (£11 to £12) for a 
bottle. The only time the Icelanders 
could get alcohol legitimately was for 
special occasions, such as births or 
weddings. 

I had walked to this club one 
evening in winter when one of those 
stupendous Icelandic rain and snow 
storms came on, and kept on. Luckily 
—or so I thought—there was a taxi 
outside, and the driver was with some 
friends in the kitchen. I sent one 
of the waiters for him, and requested 
a passage to the camp. He replied, 
“Not go,” and nothing would alter 
his decision, not even the offer of 
double fare. The storm got worse, 
and then I had a brain-wave. I 
ordered a double whisky at the bar 
and took it to him, neat. He drank 
it and said, “‘I wait here.”” He was 
a man of commendably few words. 
Half an hour later I went out, com- 
plete with two other officers who 
were in the same difficulty. He had 
the taxi ready, and opened the door. 
He took us to the camp through solid 
walls of sleet, and when I asked the 
price replied, “‘ No money,” and drove 
off. I also remember an officer who 


_ was warned on the Saturday evening 


to catch a boat for England on the 
Monday morning. There were certain 
things he badly wanted to take 
home as presents, and the shops 
on Sunday were closed. He had the 
Mess barman fill him a medicine bottle 
full of whisky (costing about 104d.). 
He then had the audacity to go to 
the private house of the manager of a 
mixed shop in Reykjavik (whom he 
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did not know) and ask him if he 
would go with him, open the shop, 
and sell him what he wanted, at the 
same time presenting his talisman, 
the medicine bottle. And the manager 
did. But it was only in extreme cases 
that we used this talisman. It was a 
mean advantage to take. 

At 11 a.m. or thereabouts a Jerry 
used to come over the aerodrome. It 
was a JU 88. It came high and took 
photographs and, no doubt, observa- 
tions of the weather (what time our 
censors were busy with scissors cutting 
out every reference to weather in 
correspondence). Our fighters were 
American, P 38’s and P 40’s, very fast 
but unfortunately lacking ceiling. The 
Hun knew this as well as we did, and 
must heve got many a laugh out of it 
while he studied the place through field- 
glasses, took photographs, pressure 
records, and whatever else he wanted. 
By this time, of course, the “‘ Scramble”’ 
signal had gone in the Control Tower. 
** Scramble ” means Clear all runways. 
Fighters are taking off on operations. 
In due course, after warming up and 
taxying from their dispersal posts to 
whatever runway was in use (or not 
in use), three fighters would take off. 
The Jerry with the field-glasses was 
waiting for this. As soon as he saw 
the first fighter moving into position 
he gave the word, and the JU, without 
undue hurry, climbed to such altitude 
as took it out of reach. There the 
crew completed their business and 
then went home. Why they did not 
improve the shining hour by dropping 
a bomb or two I don’t know. Perhaps 
they thought things were very nice 
as they were, or perhaps they did not 
want the weight of bombs to interfere 
with their rather fine-cut modus 
operandi. 

The town siren sounded the alert 
whenever they came over, and the 
Icelanders took it very seriously; in 
other words, there was a mad rush to 
cover at eleven o’clock every morning 
in Reykjavik. 

One day I was in the town about 
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this hour. I was in a local bank 
cashing a cheque. The cheque had 
been passed, and I was in front of the 
cashier’s desk and he was counting 
out my notes when the alert sounded. 
The effect was amazing. The cashier 
banged his ledger to, swept up my 
notes, and, with a lot of other notes, 
crammed them into a tin box and 
dashed off. Meanwhile porters were 
locking the doors and putting up heavy 
shutters. A crowd of people from 
outside came rushing up to the main 
door in search of shelter, but that 
had been locked too, and soon the 
shutters were up over it. Everywhere 
men were running about, and in two 
minutes the bank was empty. A 
porter hurried to me and took me by 
the arm. ‘“ This way, please.” 

I was conducted down some stairs 
into an underground corridor and 
planted among a bevy of girls. The 
girls of Reykjavik, as I have said 
before, are good-looking, and I had 
always thought the girls employed 
by this particular bank to be particu- 
larly so, but I had only seen them 
before through grills or panes of glass. 
A mistake had been made, of course. 
The harassed porter in the confusion 
of the moment had put me in the 
wrong compartment. It seemed to me 
that these girls were somewhat more 
human with no male eye of their own 
nationality upon them. Several of 
them were giggling. I started a con- 
versation with a blonde next to me. 
She replied brightly at first, but sud- 
denly relapsed into an ignorance of 
English, deterred perhaps by the 
thought of all those witnesses. Before 
I could accost another the All Clear 
went, and there came the sound of 
doors being unlocked. We filed out 
to find the bank preparing to resume 
business, and before long I got my 
notes. Now this Jerry had been visit- 
ing us for about two months, so it says 
much for the staying power of the 
Icelanders. To dash thus for shelter 
with every appearance of alarm at 
eleven o’clock every day without the 
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assistance of a single bomb is a per. 
formance worthy of mention. 

As it happened, this particular 
Jerry got careless; it went to the 
well, so to speak, once too often. One 
of our fighters took off a little quicker 
than usual and caught up with it 
before it could gain the necessary 
height. Even so, Jerry was unlucky; 
he ought to have got away with it, 
because the fighter pilot was s0 
excited at this unexpected meeting 
he forgot to press the button, and 
never fired a shot. We heard him in 
the control-room shouting over the 
R/T, “I’m going in after him. I’m 
on his tail!’’ But his opponent did 
not forget to shoot, and the next news 
from our pilot was a request for 
instructions whether he should bale 
out or try to land. If he had baled 
out he would have been blown out 
to sea, so he was told to make 
a forced landing. He landed safely, 
full of holes. Although he had not 
fired he had, in his excitement, flown 
right into his opponent’s tail, and, 
according to his account, disabled 
it. We rather discounted the latter 
story and put it down to wishful 
thinking, especially since the Jerry, 
when last seen, had been going strong ; 
but it must have become unmanage- 
able; for, weeks later, it was found on 
@ hillside where it had crashed. 

The weather, not Jerry, was our 
worst enemy. We had our ‘ Met,’ 
of course, and the Americans had 
theirs too. These Met people have 
the most expensive and _ intricate 
instruments, and everybody goes 
implicitly by what they say. Flying 
Control got a report from them every 
hour, and in addition often rang 
them up in between. In my early 
days I used to regard Met as infallible. 
Later I modified this impression, and 
in Iceland I’m afraid I became a com- 
plete sceptic. I did, however, rely on 
them to tell me the state of the 
weather at the moment, until one 
day it occurred to me to ring up 
the American as well as the British 
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Met. to find out the speed of the 
wind. The former gave it as 20 m.p.h. 
and the latter as 10, though the two 
places were as near together as makes 
no difference. Worse still, their read- 
ings of the pressure varied. This may 
sound @ small item, but it is not at 
all small to a pilot who is about to 
make a landing. Thereafter I made a 
practice of checking the one Met by 
the other, and the discrepancies were 
sometimes incredible. So if they went 
wrong with the weather that was 
under their noses, how could they tell 
you the weather that was yet to 
come. In England things were 
simpler. Met offices were everywhere 
and the weather was charted at 
every point, so very good guesses 
could always be made at what it was 
going to do. Even so, as we Flying 
Control people knew to our sorrow, 
they went wrong often enough. In 
Iceland the Met office stands isolated, 
surrounded by hundreds of miles of 
unknown, uncharted weather—and in 
a country notoriously temperamental 
in this respect. As a consequence, 
fog, mist, frost, blizzards, snow, gales 
descended on us continually, un- 
heralded by Met. 

Still, Iceland really must have been 
a fearful headache for the Met— 
almost as much so as it was for us. 
It is a country that goes to extremes. 
It has no sense of proportion. Its 
gales will cheerfully blow at 110 miles 
per hour (a force which will take off 
chimneys and carry galvanised iron 
buildings out to sea), and will come 
at any time and for no apparent 
treason. Its winds will change from 
worth to south or vice versa, or any 
way at all, within five minutes. Its 
mows will cover the airfield and put 
it out of action during the flight of 
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an aircraft, though the aircraft may 
leave and return in brilliant sun. In 
mid-winter the morning may exhibit 
mild, gentle rain of the type produced 
in Devon, while the afternoon may be 
devoted to a blizzard worthy of the 
North Pole. 

In dealing with aircraft, those crea- 
tures so sensitive to and dependent 
on the weather, the nightmare of 
these conditions can, perhaps, be 
faintly imagined, but, as I have said 
before, our greatest enemy was fog. 
Fog used to worry us in England when 
it came—but what a piece of cake it 
was compared with Iceland! With 
aerodromes all over the country almost 
touching each other, there was always 
some spot in England to which one 
could divert an aircraft. There was 
only one other aerodrome and a 
landing field in Iceland that could 
take large aircraft, and ten to one 
the same fog would cover them at the 
same time. Milling around in a fog 
among the Icelandic mountains is no 
joy-ride for a pilot. Generally we 
had to divert them to Scotland—if 
they had the petrol. 

But all this hardly comes within 
the limits of my title, nor does an 
account of the rest of my stay in 
Iceland ; for the conditions that gave 
me time to go roaming over the 
country changed. C.C.H.Q. suddenly 
tumbled to the fact that there were 
too many Flying Control officers at 
Reykjavik, and remedied the matter. 
Within a week we were reduced to 
three, and then, by sickness, to two. 
It was the time America was sending 
large fleets of aircraft over to Britain, 
most of them via Iceland. They came 
by the hundred. What off-duty I had 
then was spent in bed, tucked well 
away into my nice sleeping-bag. 












THE BRUTAL AND LICENTIOUS. 


BY A. M. G. 


In a Sunday paper of vast circulation 
and vaster omniscience there has 
recently been conducted an acrimoni- 
ous debate on the merits and demerits 
of His Highness, the Lord Protector. 
Doubtless to the joy of the editorial 
heart various protagonists of high 
social value have inveighed passion- 
ately against the villainies of Crom- 
well, and have been answered with 
equal sound and fury by his fervent 
admirers. 

That Oliver’s place among the 
immortals is assured, no reasonable 
man can doubt, but on the rights 
and wrongs of his policy history has 
yet to give her final verdict. Never- 
theless he succeeded in stamping the 
British character with one ineradicable 
trait—namely, a profound hatred of 
military autocracy and all its works. 
We have had our taste of the rule of 
soldiers and saints, major-generals 
and spies, and liked it little. And 
as a natural corollary the humble 
regimental officer and man came 
in for more than their fair share of 
the national odium. Within living 
memory, as I am told, public-houses, 
particularly in the London area, 
exhibited curt notices which forbade 
the entrance of dogs and soldiers 
(in that order) within their hospitable 
portals. Indeed it was not until the 
South African War that the fighting 
man attained, at least in part, his 
rightful place as an indispensable 
member of the community. He would 
indeed have been an optimist who 
attempted to hold a “Salute the 
Soldier Week” at any time during 
the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nine- 
teenth centuries. The salutes would 
much more likely have been in the 
form of brick-bats from an indignant 
populace, highly suspicious of military 
rule and with bitter memories of the 


strong arm of the Commonwealth, 
Except, mark you, in time of war. 

Then it was that the soldier acquired 
the strictly temporary rank of hero, 
and a myriad of bad poets and worse 
vocalists hymned the praises of the 
Thin Red Line and the Glorious Six 
Hundred. But when peace returned 
the fighting man relinquished, one 
feels not without relief, his unaccus- 
tomed réle and reverted to his normal 
part as the national Cinderella. 
Mutatis mutandis, the bitter plaint 
of the Sister Service applied with 
equal force to the Army at practically 
any time during the last two hundred 
and fifty years. 


** When Hawke did bang, 
Monsieur Conflang, 
You gave us beef and beer, 
But now he’s beat, 
We've nought to eat, 
For you have nought to fear.” 


It was, for the soldier, a hard life, and 
one can only hope that, like the pro- 
verbial eel, he got used to skinning. 

These meditations are not, as the 
reader might well suppose, the fruits 
of an embittered military mind. True, 
at the moment, there are certain 
trifling differences between the Com- 
mand Paymaster and myself on the 
vexed question of lodging and fuel 
allowances, non-entitlement to; but 
these I know from long experience 
will pass, albeit my total rout and 
financial confusion are inevitable. But 
hope springs eternal, and I keep o 
trying to catch Homer nodding at his 
ledgers. 

As I affirmed, I am not, in these 
exciting days, more disgruntled than 
usual, and I approach my subject of 
the brutal and licentious soldiery with, 
I hope, an objectiveness proper t0 
all historians, professional and amateur. 
For quite recently I unearthed from 
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an obscure library an interesting and 
jn some places amusing account of 
civil and military relationships in the 
late seventeenth century, and at the 
cost of a little eye-strain I present 
the result of my researches to the 


indulgent reader. For indulgent he 
always is, as witness the many kind 
letters from all parts of the globe 
which ‘Maga’ forwards to me. One 
feels in these charming circumstances 
that filthy hands and a splitting head- 
ache weigh little in the balance against 
such friendly courtesy. 

In the dark December of 1688, poor 
King James the Second left his three 
kingdoms, whistled out of them, in 
fact, by the derisive lilt of “ Lilli- 
burlero,” and King William reigned 
inhis stead. But the Glorious Revolu- 
tion did not, to the pained astonish- 
ment of its progenitors, usher in the 
millennium. To the vast majority of 
his subjects King William was 
anathema, and his train of swash- 
buckling soldiers did little to add to 
the general esteem. King Stork, it 
was felt, was a poor substitute for 
King Log, who, despite his regrettably 


Popish leanings, was at least of the | 


old line of monarchs. To the independ- 
ent Englishman the spectacle of blue- 
clad Hessians and Hollanders lounging 
about Whitehall or, as an embittered 
pamphleteer put it, “puffing their 
nasty stinking tobacco” in St James’s 
caused acute laceration of his national 
pride. King William doubtless held 
firm possession of his new-won throne, 
but he was sitting on bayonets, a 
proverbially uncomfortable seat, and 
what was worse, the bayonets were of 
alien forging. The worst days of 
Cromwellian rule had returned, and 
the indignant populace seethed with 
It had not even the 
consolation of the prestige abroad, 
which the Protector had bestowed on 
his countrymen with a lavish hand, 
and as the tale of William’s defeats 
at Brest, St Vincent, Landen, and 
Marsaglia mounted, so did public 
fury. No wonder the Whig ministers 
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glanced ever more uneasily over their 
shoulders and decided to take drastic 
measures to sustain the régime which 
had brought them riches and great 
offices. From Kensington Palace the 
orders went forth, troops poured into 
the capital and towns of England, 
and a mutinous people felt the harsh 
grip of military rule tighten on their 
lives. The Revolution was never so 
hated as it was in the first years of 
the last decade of the seventeenth 
century. 

There is a flower known to us all 
by the simple name of Sweet William. 
The astute reader will have gathered 
that it was not named as a token of 
esteem for King William by his loving 
subjects. In parenthesis I might 
mention that the floral tribute was 
given to an equally incongruous 
recipient—namely, the Duke of Cum- 
berland of Culloden fame, who, as 
Captain Ross of the First Foot wrote 
plaintively to his sympathetic wife, 
was ‘“damnably military.” But I 
have, I fear, digressed. 

If, as I have hinted, King William 
and his rule were unpopular in England, 
what words can express the measure 
of Scotland’s hatred for the foreign 
usurper and all his works? The 
national attachment to the old line 
of kings was in those early years of 
the 1690’s a vital force which even 
today has not been spent. The 
holocaust of Glencoe had added fuel 
to the furnace which at times bade 
fair to consume King William and, 
what was more to the point, his Whig 
advisers; and towards the end of 
1693 these statesmen decided that 
what Scotland needed was a touch of 
the big stick. Accordingly letters 
sped from Kensington to Edinburgh 
directing the immediate strengthening 
of the garrison of Glasgow, proverbially 
a turbulent town. My Lord Dal- 
rymple, that prudent politician, had 
no doubt that his strong-arm measures 
would overawe the Jacobites of the 
Trongate, and in a secret instruction 
directed the Lords of the Privy Council 
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not to be over-gentle with the dis- 
sidents. His lordship concluded his 
letter by expressing his grave doubts 
of the loyalty of the civic authorities 
of the town, and recommended that a 
sharp eye should be kept on the 
machinations of Provost William 
Napier, who, Dalrymple feared, was 
a secret adherent of the House of 
Stuart. Then, doubtless feeling that 
he had, metaphorically speaking, fixed 
Glasgow’s clock, the minister turned to 
more important matters. 

Troops, however, thanks to King 
William’s spirited foreign policy, were 
at a premium in 1693, and it was not 
until the spring of the following year 
that Lord Lindesay’s regiment marched 
into the town. The disgusted Glas- 
wegians, in the words of an indignant 
ensign, greeted the new arrivals with 
“barbarous hoots and showers of 
filth,” and it is clear that from the 
very start relations between the civil 
and military authorities were strained. 
In fact, within a week, the Provost 
so far forgot his manners as to inform 
Major Menzies, the acting Commanding 
Officer, that he was persona non gratu 
to the Town Council, at which the 
gallant Major took himself off in a 
pet, vowing that he would tame his 
involuntary hosts with neatness and 
despatch. 

The conduct of his subordinates did 
not, I fear, assist in mending matters. 
With the utmost enthusiasm the 
soldiery agreed with Luther’s dictum 
that wine, women, and song are 
delightful things, though it does not 
appear that they sang to any great 
extent. One feels that the Reformer 
would have raised a censorious eye- 
brow at his disciples ; for their conduct, 
even in that not too squeamish age, 
was remarkable for its freedom from 
the restraints of bourgeois morality. 
Such goings-on were far from pleasing 
the douce inhabitants of Glasgow, 
and the pulpits rang Sunday after 
Sunday with denunciations of, the 
brutal and licentious soldiery. And 
on week-days Mr Robert Park, the 
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Town Clerk, added his official com. 
plaints to the burden of his ecclesiastica] 
brethren’s song. Consequently the 
Major emulated the condemned man 
in the Indian gaol and became a little 
peevish. 

It must be confessed that the 
soldier and the lawyer were not, in 
the language of the chemist, com. 
patibles. Throughout the summer of 
1694, with monotonous regularity, 
they bickered, and on one occasion 
at least the Major violently assaulted 
the Town Clerk to “his great alarm 
and the effusion of blood.” Major 
Menzies, I fear, forgot that he was 
an Officer and, de facto, a gentleman, 
but perhaps, like the accused in the 
naval court martial, he claimed that 
he had never asked to be made an 
officer and never pretended to be a 
gentleman. At all events he was the 
latter by birth, for he was kin to the 
great House of Saltoun and related 
to the nobility of Scotland by close 
ties of blood and marriage. His 
strictures on his legal opponent were, 
however, tactless. The mildest Town 
Clerk dislikes being denounced in 
public and private as a lying, thieving 
attorney, and soon the hot blood of 
the Parks began to boil. In no un- 
certain terms he hit back at his military 
béte noire, and roundly declared that 
the Major was a bloody, canting, 
sectarian villain. Which goes to show 
that Mr Park’s sojourn at the College 
of Glasgow had not been a waste of 
time so far as the classes in rhetoric 
were concerned. 

As was natural, his fellow townsmen 
were not backward in the quarrel. It 
became injudicious for the troops to 
take their recreation solo, and time 
and again many a soldier emerged 
from the insanitary wynds of the 
Cowcaddens sketchily attired in his 
boots, an inadequate dress for the 
drizzling autumn of the West country. 
But soon, with commercial acumen, 
the Glaswegians discovered subtler 
methods for the discomfiture of the 
Major and his officers. With kindly 
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hands they did all they could to 
foment discontent in the ranks, and 
soon Major Menzies scanned his lists 
of absentees with growing horror. 
In September alone thirty-five soldiers 
departed into the blue, and their 
commander’s ire was not soothed by 
the knowledge that most of the 
deserters had received substantial aid 
and comfort from the douce towns- 
people. For, like all commanding 
officers of the day, Menzies was 
financially interested in his unit, and 
each deserter was a simultaneous blow 
at his pride and pocket. 

Eventually, like the gentle Adolf, 
his patience was exhausted. One 
foggy October evening, accompanied 
by two officers and twenty reliable 
men, he descended in force on the 
town and summarily arrested three 
substantial citizens on the pretext 
that they were deserters. The fat was 
then very truly in the fire. 

Undue diffidence has never been a 
marked characteristic of the Glas- 
wegian, and Messrs Gillespie, Anderson, 
and Stevenson were no exceptions to 
the rule. From their temporary prison 
in Mrs Shaw’s alehouse the captives’ 
plaints rose to high heaven and the 
Town Council, and the walls echoed 
with their protests against military 
despotism. Mr Park, no doubt not 
ill-pleased that his old enemy was 
delivered into his hands, acted 
promptly, and in a few hours the 
arbitrary Major was summoned by 
virtue of the Act of 16th December 
1692 to bring his captives before the 
Town Council so that the merits of his 


case could be examined. 


To this broadside the ill-advised 
officer, with military hauteur, returned 
no answer, but Mr Park had still a 
shot in his locker. In solemn conclave 
the magistrates met and issued an 
edict that the prisoners should be 
produced forthwith, failing which, the 
Major was led to understand, he would 
regret it. But field officers are notori- 
ously touchy, and the civie salvo 
provoked a reply in such blistering 
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terms that the alarmed magistrates 
decided that diplomacy was clearly 
indicated. Accordingly an invitation 
to a conference was despatched to 
the explosive officer in civil terms, and 
this, after a little humming and 
hawing, he was pleased to accept. 

So far, so good. Accompanied by 
Captains Jarvais and Lindsay, the 
Major met the Provost, two bailies, 
and unfortunately the Town Clerk 
in the latter’s chamber on the 17th 
October, and the preliminary pro- 
ceedings went like the proverbial 
breeze. Glasgow’s hospitality is justly 
famous, and Major Menzies mellowed 
visibly as the bottles went round the 
civic board. There was a slight drop 
in the temperature when the gallant 
but truculent officer refused to speak 
to the Town Clerk, but thus far the 
cut was only in the Pickwickian sense. 
The Provost, with ready tact, ordered 
another round, and the incident was 
washed away in an alcoholic stream. 

Eventually, the decanters stoppered, 
the Provost rather officiously insisted 
on opening the formal proceedings 
with prayer, and this he did to the 
accompaniment of audible comments 
from his military guests. Mr Park, 
however, was noticeably edified, which 
was fortunate in the light of sub- 
sequent events. Then the Provost, 
in mild terms, requested the delivery 
of the languishing captives, and Mr 
Park must needs back up his official 
superior’s pleading. Immediately the 
Major’s temper flashed out, and in 
lurid terms he ordered the Town 
Clerk to keep silence. He added force 
to his demand by smiting the unfor- 
tunate official across the crown with 
his cane, which was, we must agree, 
a most unmajor-like proceeding. 
This was too much for Mr Park, and 
without more ado he landed what is, 
I believe, technically known as a hay- 
maker on the point of the military jaw. 
This edifying scene was hastily ter- 
minated by the shocked spectators 
dragging the combatants apart, and 
for a space Mr Park panted in Captain 
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Jarvais’s arms. Then swift tragedy 
swept away comedy in a flash. Before 
anyone could interfere the Major 
drew his sword and spitted his defence- 
less enemy with such anatomical 
accuracy that he expired on the spot. 
Majors, like Nature, are seldom mild, 
as I have tried to indicate. Hzperto 
crede. 

The Provost and bailies were, as 
one might reasonably expect, in the 
same case as the Laird of Cockpen 
on a less tragic occasion. They were 
dumbfoundered, and before their horror 
had evaporated the Major, with mili- 
tary precision, had made his dis- 
positions. Pausing only at his guard- 
room to post a picket across his line 
of retreat he, again like the afore- 
mentioned laird, mounted his horse 
and with all despatch, as they say in 
the Navy, made his way to the rural 
shades of Rainfield, near Renfrews 
There he went to earth, reasonably 
confident that in the confusion he was 
unlikely to be pursued for a time. 

Behind him, as one can well believe, 
there was comment and consternation 
in Glasgow, but fortunately for justice 
and unfortunately for the Major, the 
hour finds the man. By a happy 
chance Mr Francis Montgomery, a 
Lord of the Privy Council, was then 
presently, as the lawyers say, in the 
town, and from the bewildered hands 
of the civic fathers took over direction 
of affairs. With poetic justice, but 
singular injudiciousness, he released 
the Major’s prisoners, fons et origo 
of all the pother, and commanded 
them straightway to pursue and appre- 
hend the fugitive, and to this most 
congenial task Messrs Gillespie, Ander- 
son, and Stevenson bent their energies 
with all speed. Armed to the teeth 
they scoured the countryside, and on 
the 19th October, “acting on infor- 
mation received,” they brought their 
quarry to bay in a garden at Rainfield. 
Without further ado the amateur 
sleuths opened fire on the hapless 
officer, who fell riddled to the ground. 
Then, being men not weary in well- 
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doing, the three finished the job by 
fracturing their victim’s skull with 
the butt-end of a pistol. The engineer, 
or rather the foot-slogger, had been 
well and truly hoist with his own 
petard. 

Flushed with victory the three 
musketeers returned to Glasgow to 
receive the grateful plaudits of their 
fellow citizens. A move to confer the 
freedom of the burgh was with 
difficulty quashed, but the heroes 
basked for days in the adulation of all 
Glasgow. Then with the consciousness 
of duty well done Mr Gillespie and his 
gifted confréres resumed their daily 
labours of merchandising and glazing, 
and no doubt welcomed a respite from 
the blaze of fame. Obscurity has, 
after all, its pleasures. 

But Government thought otherwise, 
and to the stunned indignation of 
all good citizens their champions were 
incontinently clapped into gaol on a 
charge of murder and treason against 
the King and his officers. With re- 
markable swiftness the judicial 
machinery revolved, and late in 
December the three stood indicted 
at the instances of His Majesty's 
Advocate, the Laird of Saltoun, and 
Colonel Hume (for the military auth- 
orities) before the High Court of 
Justice. Messrs Gillespie and _ his 
colleagues must have bitterly regretted 
their public-spirited act. 

The trial, which is reported in a 
stout volume, was largely a wearisome 
repetition of legal argument bearing 
on the question of Mr Montgomery's 
right to despatch the prisoners in 
pursuit of Major Menzies. By the 
defence it was held that Montgomery 
had charged his minions to bring 
back their quarry dead or alive, and 
that the Major had violently resisted 
arrest. This is almost certainly untrue, 
but its effect on the jury was notice- 
able. The evidence of the Provost 
and magistrates left the Court in no 
doubt that the Major’s conduct was 
shocking in the extreme, and even 
Captain Jarvais, presumably a partial 
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witness, admitted that he had heard 
his late superior call Mr Park a fool. 
He hastily added, however, that the 
Town Clerk had often remarked pity- 
ingly that the Major was but an ass. 
Faults, it appears, on both sides. 

Bailie Simon Tennant of Glasgow 
deposed that the late officer was a 
bloody villain, but was unable to 
substantiate his allegations beyond a 
lame reference to an unpaid bill for 
linen supplied to the Major. For 
this he was very properly reproved 
by the Bench. Mr James Gemmill, 
merchant, alleged that he saw Menzies 
rush out of the Town Clerk’s room 
with his wig awry and a reeking sword 
in his hand. So shaken by the sight 
was Mr Gemmill that, in his own words, 
he ‘spued,’ a good Scots word which 
even a Sassenach can translate without 
difficulty. The poor gentleman got 
no sympathy from the prosecution, 
which unkindly suggested another 
and far less creditable cause for his 
indisposition. 

From the very beginning of the 
trial it was clear in which quarter 
lay the sympathies of the jury, and 
it was no surprise to the packed Court 
when @ unanimous verdict of not 
guilty was returned. Then, with the 
acclamations of all Glasgow ringing 
in their ears, the prisoners were, as I 
believe the term is, assoilzied, and 
returned to the obscurity from which 
a bad-tempered Major had dragged 
them. 

Lord Lindesay’s regiment, however, 
had a further contribution to make 
to legal history, and this time it was 
definitely more sinned against than 
Simning. Soon after the trial of 
Menzies’s self-constituted executioners 
it was considered advisable by the 
authorities that his regiment should 
be moved from Glasgow in view of 
the disturbed state of public opinion. 
Accordingly His Majesty was pleased 
to order his Privy Council to transfer 
the regiment to Edinburgh, and this 
was done in the early summer of 
1695. It is sad to recall that the 
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Glaswegians sped the parting guests 
with even more barbarous hoots and 
unpleasant missiles than those which 
had welcomed the troops a year before. 
Edinburgh was not much more cordial ; 
for its polite inhabitants, at one for 
once with their western brethren, lost 
no time in showing their disapproba- 
tion of the unhappy soldiery. To the 
annoyance of the Commander-in-Chief, 
Leslie, it soon became obvious that so 
far as Lord Lindesay’s regiment was 
concerned Glasgow and Edinburgh 
were in spiritual communion. To the 
credit of the troops it must be recorded 
that they took the unkindness of the 
capital literally and metaphorically 
lying down, and seem to have made 
every endeavour to conduct themselves 
unobtrusively and decorously. 

Curiously enough the lower orders, 
as doubtless they were termed in those 
aristocratic days, were not alone in 
expressing their dislike of the strangers 
in their midst. The professional classes 
joined in the happy sport of baiting 
the soldiers, and one Mr George 
Cumming, a writer (proh pudor !), so 
distinguished himself at the game that 
he found himself charged with the 
murder of Private Patrick Falconer of 
Lindesay’s. The indictment, which is 
still extant, sets forth that on the 
5th September 1695 Mr Cumming, 
without any provocation, gave foul 
abuse to Falconer in a street in Ports- 
burgh, Edinburgh, and added injury 
to insult by running him through with 
his sword, so that the wretched soldier 
died of his wounds at Lauriston Castle 
the next day. 

The trial, which was held in Edin- 
burgh in October, is not of great interest 
in itself, except for the remarkable 
verdict and even more remarkable 
sentence. The prosecution deposed 
that about nine in the evening of the 
5th September in the street, Falconer 
civilly asked Cumming what o’clock 
it was. To this innocent question the 
belligerent writer, throwing professional 
caution to the winds, replied, “ You 
villain, what answer is that to give 
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to a gentleman,” and drew his sword. 
Not unnaturally the soldier was 
alarmed and endeavoured to pull 
his bayonet from his belt, whereat 
Mr Cumming ran him through the 
stomach with almost surgical skill. 
Then he took himself off to his lodging, 
leaving his victim in extremis. 

John Porteous (a name of ill-omen 
for Edinburgh), an apothecary of 
Leith, reluctantly corroborated the 
Crown’s case. He admitted that 
he had been with the accused and 
had seen him lunge at Falconer with 
his sword. The medical gentleman 
affirmed that he had been thrown into 
a great fright by his friend’s spirited 
act, and had not attempted to inter- 
fere. Perhaps he was looking for 
trade, and was naturally anxious not 
to let a good thing run to waste. 
Later, however, he visited the prisoner 
in his lodging and found him “sad 
and very grieved at his act.” Next 
morning he learned from Cumming 
that the soldier had died at Lauriston, 
and that he (Cumming) was sorry for 
his rash deed, as well he might be. 

The next witness, John Hall, also 
a writer, gave similar evidence, but, 
more belligerent than the Faculty, 
he admitted that he had held two 
soldiers at bay with his sword while 
his learned friend polished off the 
deceased. It is noteworthy that Mr 
Hall was commended by the Court 
for his public-spirited action on the 
grounds that he prevented a general 
commotion. Two surgeons gave evi- 
dence of death with a wealth of 
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anatomical detail, and the jury retired, 
to return shortly with a verdict of 
manslaughter against the panel. 

Presumably Mr Cumming, learned 
in the law, had feelings of reasonable 
complacency as he awaited His Lori. 
ship’s strictures and sentence, but if 
so, they were of short duration; for 
the Bench passed sentence of death 
and anatomising and piled Pelion on 
Ossa by ordaining Mr Cumming’s 
goods forfeit to the Crown. And the 
unhappy writer, with a dazed look stil! 
on his face, met his fate near the 
scene of his crime soon afterwards, 
One hopes that his medical friend 
was not present at the subsequent 
proceedings in Surgeons’ Hall, but as 
he was an apothecary and professional 
etiquette was (and is) strong, this is 
happily unlikely. 

There was, in the piping days of 
peace, a poster exhorting fit young 
men to join the Army and see the 
world. In King William’s day, how- 
ever, it might with all truth have 
invited the unwary recruit to see the 
next world in addition to this. For 
not only the King’s enemies had their 
ideas of saluting the soldier. Douce 
lawyers and substantial citizens were 
irresistibly impelled to join in the 
happy sport, and join in it they did 
with boundless enthusiasm. Brutal 
and licentious the soldier may have 
been, but it is certain that his civilian 
brethren lagged little, if any way, 
behind their gallant defender on the 
primrose path which inevitably but 
pleasurably leads to perdition. 
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SCOTTISH EARTH. 


BY W. 


Sin WALTER Scort, whose judgments 
on his fellow-men seldom erred towards 
harshness, found no redeeming quality 
in Sir John Sinclair—‘ this unutter- 
able idiot” . . . “‘ tupshead of a Privy 
Councillor and booby of a Baronet” 
... “whose absurd vanity leads him 
to thrust his finger into every man’s 
pie”; and he noted, with regret, 
“how folly and vanity can dance jigs 
in an empty pate,” and, with satis- 
faction, “ground for hope that Sir 
John Sinclair is not immortal.” 

Sir John Sinclair was the first 
President of the Board of Agriculture 
—parenthetically, it is not suggested 
that his tenure of that office disproves 
his idioey—and he published in 1812 
‘An Account of the Systems of Hus- 
bandry adopted in the More Improved 
Districts of Scotland, with some obser- 
vations on the Improvements of which 
they are susceptible. His face as 
portrayed by Raeburn was not a 
foolish face, and his book was far 
from being @ foolish book. Perhaps 
in this one instance Sir Walter Scott 
took a jaundiced view, or perhaps our 
standards have so deteriorated that 
even a “ tupshead of a Privy Councillor 
and booby of a Baronet,” according 
to century-old Edinburgh judgment, 
would, were he alive to-day, be univers- 
ally acclaimed for his wisdom. 

In any event the ‘Systems of Hus- 
bandry ’ is largely a skilful compilation 


- f other men’s knowledge and experi- 


ence founded on the reports upon 
agriculture in the separate counties 
which were written towards the end 
of the eighteenth and in the early 
years of the nineteenth century, and 
o information obtained from farmers 
of proved ability. The date of pub- 
lication coincides with the end of 
those nineteen years which Mr Arthur 
Bryant has described, in pregnant 
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titles, as ‘The Years of Endurance’ 
and ‘The Years of Victory.’ But 
final victory had not yet been achieved : 
Trafalgar had been won but Waterloo 
lay ahead. No ‘lease-lend’ arrange- 
ments relieved a war-weary people of 
part of their burden: the war-weary 
people must grow their own food or 
starve. Nor did the Government 
consider it necessary to conceal from 
them that unpleasant fact : food prices 
rose sharply. Successful husbandry 
was the business and the interest not 
only of practising farmers and their 
landlords ; doctors, lawyers, ministers 
of religion, and the public generally 
became knowledgeable in what con- 
cerned them so closely, and they 
contributed much to the spectacular 
improvement in Scottish farming 
during those years. 

In 1776 Lord Kames—one of many 
eminent Scottish judges who have 
devoted their leisure to husbandry— 
dipped his pen in vitriol and wrote of 
the deficiencies of farming methods as 
he then saw them: of overcropped 
‘in-field’ and weed - infested, un- 
manured ‘out-field’; of unfenced, 
uncultivated commons, producing little 
or nothing ; of cattle so miserably fed 
that before spring they were hardly 
able to support their own inconsider- 
able weight; of general apathy and 
ignorance. By 1812 Sir John Sinclair 
was able to suggest in all seriousness, 
but with a touch of his tactlessness 
which angered Sir Walter, that English 
farmers—from whom so recently the 
Scots had learned the elements of 
that art—might with advantage to 
themselves copy Scottish methods ; 
and that, should they find it incon- 
venient to study those methods on 
the spot, “‘ one or two intelligent Scotch 
servants will soon train the natives.” 

Nor had the quality of farming in 

P 
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Scotland then reached its highest 
development. For half a century or 


so the improvement continued, and 
not only did ‘natives’ from south 
of the Tweed travel to Berwickshire 
or the Lothians to study husbandry 
at its best, but earnest students from 
the western states of Europe followed 
their example. Though Sir John 
Sinclair’s book was written too early 
to reflect Scottish agriculture at its 
peak, it does nevertheless afford 
material for an interesting comparison. 
His generation, like our own, had 
experienced the years of endurance 
and had reached the years of victory ; 
and they had been forced even more 
urgently than we have been forced to 
produce from their fields the maxi- 
mum crops of which those fields were 
capable. 

How miserably inadequate, accord- 
ing to modern ideas, was their equip- 
ment for that task! Ploughs drawn 
by horses, or—though this was rare 
in 1812—by oxen, in place of the 
tractor; open drains, or covered 
drains filled with stones, in place of 
the tile-drains of today ; no purchased 
seed of guaranteed purity and ger- 
mination ; no agricultural colleges, no 
research stations, no Agricultural 
Executive Committees; no chemicals 
with which to extract the last ounce 
of fertility from the long-suffering 
earth. But brain, common-sense, 
enthusiasm, hard work—those in 
abundance ; and freedom from bureau- 
cratic interference. 

It may startle and shock readers to 
know that not only did our ancestors 
of that time cultivate land which is 
now considered to be unploughable— 
even with the aid of tractors and the 
inducement of a ‘marginal land’ 
subsidy—but they grew heavier crops 
per acre than we are able to grow now. 

This, like most generalisations, needs 
some modification and explanation. 
The yield of wheat per acre in Scotland 
is higher today than then. According 
to Department of Agriculture statistics, 
the average crop is now 22 cwt. or— 
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taking the bushel of wheat as weighing 
63 lb.—39 bushels per acre. While 
there are recorded instances of much 
heavier crops in county reports written 
in the early years of last century and 
in Sinelair’s book (e.g., 53 bushels, 
grown near Edinburgh), the “fair 
average on middle-soiled farms” jp 
Berwickshire in 1809 was stated to be 
23 to 29 bushels, and no doubt the 
average yield throughout the country 
was lower. Nor is the explanation 
difficult to find. Scotland then had 
270,000 more acres under grain crops 
than in 1943, which will probably 
prove to have been the peak year 
during the present war. The need 
was desperate, and wheat was sown 
on land which was recognised as 
unsuitable for that crop. 

Fields capable of growing heavy 
crops of oats were thus employed in 
raising indifferent crops of much- 
needed wheat, and it is reasonable to 
assume that the average yield of oats 
per acre was depressed by that cir. 
cumstance. Further, the high-yielding 
varieties of oats which are responsible 
for our heaviest crops now were then 
unknown. Potato oats, excellent in 
quality but relatively poor in yield; 
Church’s oats, an early variety, ready 
for cutting about mid-August; and 
‘dun oats,’ were the sorts most often 
referred to in those old books. But 
the yield per acre was heavier then 
than now. An average crop of oats 
in Scotland is now 43 bushels per acre. 
Then, “in good seasons and fertile 
districts,” the average was stated by 
Sinclair to be 58 to 72 bushels per 
acre. That, however, cannot be 
accepted as an average over the 
whole country. In Berwickshire in 
1809 the yield varied widely from 68 
bushels (‘‘or even a little more”) 
down to 19 bushels or less. In Dun- 
friesshire 48 to 58 bushels per acre 
were “considered a full crop ”—with 
the qualification that in bad years 
the yield might be below one-half, but 
that in very fine seasons and on rich 
land crops of 77 to 87 bushels were 
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harvested. On recently reclaimed 
moss- ground near Dumfries oats 
yielded 48 to 68 bushels. In Peebles- 
shire “on good ground” the average 
was given in the county report (1812) 
as 39 to 48 bushels per acre; “in 
many instances 58 bushels.”” An out- 
standing crop, as early as 1794, was 
87 bushels. 

What of barley ? The average crop 
in Scotland is now 40 bushels per 
acre. According to Sinclair the crop 
“in good seasons and fertile districts ” 
averaged 47 to 53 bushels, and, without 
qualification as to season or district, 
39 to 48 bushels. The Berwickshire 
report (1809) described a yield of 12 
bushels as “‘a very poor crop,” and a 
yield of 46 or 48 bushels as “a very 
abundant one.” The 1812 Peebles- 
shire report quotes 29 to 38 bushels, 
and the 1813 Dumfriesshire report 
states that crops varied from 30 to 
58 bushels, and that the average in 
that county was 43 bushels. 

Potato crops then and now are 
apparently very similar: about 74 
tons per acre. Sinclair estimates the 
average at between 63 and 9} tons. 
Elsewhere, in county reports, averages 
of 8 to 94 tons are mentioned; though 
earlier, in 1809, the minimum yield 
in Berwickshire is stated to have been 
3 tons and the maximum 114 tons; 
and a crop of 12 tons in 1798 is recorded 
in the Roxburghshire report. Potatoes 
were then planted in drills 3 feet 
apart, as compared with 27 inches or 
so today; therefore, each acre then 
held appreciably fewer plants. 

A modern farmer to whom these 
old-time yields were mentioned was 
frankly incredulous, and suggested 
that statistics are more reliable now, 
that the figures given in Sinclair’s 
book and in the county reports were 
“mere guesses” (but are not the 
statistics of today based on estimates ?) 
and that the husbandmen of 1812, 
justifiably elated by their undoubted 
achievements, over-assessed their crops. 
Were men of that age, before hell-fire 
had been abolished from Scotland, more 
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likely to over-estimate, deliberately or 
rashly, than is their succeeding race ? 
He accepted, however, without diffi- 
culty the evidence of heavier turnip 
crops in former days. He admitted 
that “however well we do our turnip 
crops now” (i.e., however heavy the 
dressings of chemical fertilisers or of 
dung plus chemical fertilisers) we 
cannot now produce such turnip crops 
as he can remember when he was a 
boy. His acceptance of that part of 
the 1812 statistics was surprising, for 
the falling-off in the yield of this 
particular crop is more startling than 
in any other. 

A turnip crop of 172 tons is now an 
average crop, and is complacently 
described by the Department of Agri- 
culture as “ distinctly good.” Accord- 
ing to Sinclair, the average crop was 
then 30 to 32 tons. A weighed, not 
an estimated, crop of 37 tons is men- 
tioned. In the Berwickshire report 
(1809) no average is indicated, because 
turnip crops were not weighed in that 
county; but it is stated that near 
towns, where turnips were sold by 
weight, 48 tons per acre was con- 
sidered “a good crop.” Even in 1798 
an acre of “tolerable turnips” in 
Roxburghshire weighed 24 _ tons, 
Sinclair wrote that if Norfolk farmers 
would feed their cattle with straw and 
turnips they would have manure enough 
to raise 30 to 40 tons of turnips per 
acre “instead of their present scanty 
crops, not exceeding from 15 to 20 
tons.”” In 1813 Scotland had 407,125 
acres growing turnips and _ swedes, 
and in 1943, 337,391 acres. Could 
Sir John Sinclair revisit Scotland now 
and inspect our turnip crops, his 
comments would be instructive and. 
entertaining. 

By what methods did our ancestors 
achieve such results? In the first 
place, they had command of adequate 
labour. Industries had not then 
drained the country of man-power 
and filled the city slums. One Lothian 
farm of 670 acres had a population 
of 91 persons; another, of 702 acres, 
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supported 163 persons—including, of 
course, the wives and families of the 
workers, many of whom also helped 
in the fields. Hours of work were 
long—ten hours as a rule, but longer 
when circumstances so required. Ap- 
parently no task was considered too 
laborious if it contributed to the 
fertility or improvement of the soil. 
Sinclair tells of a farm, in the Parish 
of Moffat in Dumfriesshire, which 
produced ‘corn, turnips, and clover 
in great perfection 1000 feet above 
the level of the sea,” to obtain which 
results lime was brought thirty miles 
in horse-drawn carts. Tenants possess- 
ing their farms under leases for nine- 
teen years erected at their own expense 
many miles of dry-stone dykes, and 
considered it worth while to do so, 
although they could look for no 
compensation at the end of their 
tenancies. Though summer fallowing 
had become less common after the 
introduction of green crops, it was 
still considered to be necessary on 
heavy clay soils; and summer fallow- 


ing was a laborious and expensive 
process, involving six or seven plough- 
ings besides repeated rollings, harrowing 
and hand weeding—and the loss of a 
crop. But it converted “the soil of 


@ field into the soil of a garden’; the 
ground was more thoroughly cleaned 
of weeds than was otherwise possible, 
and its beneficial effect was obvious 
on all the crops of the succeeding 
rotation. 

Secondly, husbandmen of that day 
were untroubled by the chemical- 
fertiliser controversy, there being no 
fertilisers and therefore no controversy. 
Manures which were available could 
do nothing but good: dung, ‘ mixed 
middens’ or compost, seaweed and 
town manure, peat and wood ashes, 
slaughter-house refuse and crushed 
bones. All those were known to be 
of immense value ; great care was taken 
in conserving and in applying them. 
Sir Albert Howard, a modern exponent 
of the virtues of compost, has always 
insisted that his ‘Indore process’ of 
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compost-making is founded on im. 
memorial practice, and so he would 
be the first to admit that Lord Meadow. 
bank (again a Scottish judge turned 
farmer and eminent in both capacities) 
developed the Indore process under a 
different name as early as 1801, when 
he published the results of his experi. 
ments. The materials used were the 
same: vegetable wastes (in the form 
of peat-moss, moist but not wet, with 
weeds, potato shaws, and the like), 
farmyard manure, and wood ashes. 
The process was the same: a building 
up of layer upon layer to a height 
of 44 feet, keeping the heap as open 
as possible to admit air, and turning 
it when the first fermentation had 
died down. The result was the same: 
“in this state the whole, except bits 
of old decayed wood, appears a black 
free mass and spreads like garden 
mould”; and “this compost is equal, 
weight for weight, to the best dung.” 
Great quantities of such compost, and 
of ‘mixed middens’ less scientifically 
prepared, ensured fertility. A land- 
steward in Roxburghshire, William 
Scott, had outstanding success in the 
cultivation of carrots. He applied 
well-rotted farmyard manure, but later 
preferred compost made according to 
Lord Meadowbank’s directions, and 
so he grew carrots “sixteen inches in 
girth and eighteen or twenty inches 
in length. Mr Scott has frequently 
had cart-loads of them picked out and 
shown as a curiosity ’’—as well he 
might. 

Thirdly, those farmers who fed 
Scotland during the Napoleonic Wars 
—though doubtless handicapped by 
primitive machinery, implements and 
equipment, and by the lack of good 
seeds and productive varieties—knew 
a very great deal about the soil, about 
animals, about crops, and about rota- 
tions. Their views on the subject of 
ley farming would have delighted Sir 
George Stapledon. Where the plough 
could be used, permanent grass was 
rare. Experiments were made with 
short rotations and long rotations 
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from the ‘severe rotation’ practised 
near Dunbar with the help of heavy 
dressings of seaweed (turnips, spring- 
sown wheat, clover, wheat), and near 
Edinburgh (potatoes manured with 
forty or fifty loads per acre of town 
manure well mixed with farmyard 
dung; then wheat, clover, and oats) 
to the long, seven-year rotation strongly 
recommended where no such outside 
sources of manure were available— 
grain, turnips, grain, hay, and three 
years in pasture. Nor was the refine- 
ment of the ‘double rotation’ then 
unknown. A field which had taken its 
turn in one of the shorter and more 
exhausting rotations dropped into a 
long rotation lest fertility be lost. 
What of the men who worked from 
dawn till dusk growing the nation’s 
food, without the encouragement of 
cheap ‘slogans’ ? They are portrayed 
by Robert Fergusson in “‘ The Farmer’s 
Ingle,’ and by Burns in “The 
Cotter’s Saturday Night.” (Had it 
been the fate of Robert Burns to 
plough with a tractor, how much 
immortal verse would have been lost 
to mankind ?) No hint is found there 
of discontent, of bitterness, of mal- 
nutrition. 
worked as they did and achieved 
what they did had they been ill-fed. 
Money wages were low—shockingly 
low according to present-day ideas ; 
but information on money wages is 
meaningless without information on 
the purchasing power of money and 
the general standard of living at 
that time. A married servant had a 
house and garden, an allowance of 
catmeal, rations for a cow (his own 
property), and liberty to keep pigs and 
poultry. ‘* Their diet is indeed plain 
and simple,” wrote Sinclair, “‘ but it is 
wholesome and nutritive. They have 
abundance of milk, meal and potatoes 
for food, and the savings of the pro- 
duce of their cow, their lint, their 
money wages, and a portion of the 
meal which they save. ... The great 
object is to make farm servants and 
their families industrious, economical, 
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and, above all, happy.”” Farm workers 
who were lured to the towns by 
higher money wages did not find that 
their new employers devoted much 
thought to the happiness of their 
workers. Indeed, it is doubtful whether 
the farm worker today, with much 
higher wages (though, taking into 
account his skill, knowledge, and 
capacity for work, he is still underpaid 
in comparison with skilled workers in 
industry), sits down to such satisfying 
and nutritious meals as did his fore- 
fathers in the time of Napoleon. 
The industrial worker, in spite of still 
higher wages, certainly does not. 
Those books on farming in Scotland 
more than a century ago—Sinclair’s 
writings and the county reports—are 
happy books. They tell with honest 
pride of a great achievement: of the 
brains, skill, and hard work which in 
one generation had raised Scottish 
farming from the depths to the 
heights, and they look forward eagerly 
to still greater achievements ; for the 


land was recognised as the founda- 
tion of all health and wealth and 
happiness for the people. 

Sir Albert Howard developed the 


‘Indore process’ in India, where 
native labour is plentiful and cheap. 
In Scotland a hundred and thirty 
years ago some farmers thought that 
composts were “too expensive, re- 
quiring much time before they can 
be applied, troublesome to carry and 
to spread, and where the price of 
labour is high not likely to pay.” If 
the making and spreading of compost 
was considered to be troublesome and 
expensive in 1812, what hope can we 
have in 1945 of seeing fertility restored 
by those ancient and well-proved 
methods ? Fortunately, a farmer of 
great wisdom—another Scot—whose 
teaching is now attracting a little of 
the attention it deserves, has shown 
the way. 

Robert H. Elliot owned a consider- 
able estate in Roxburghshire and 
(which was typical of the man) elected 
to crop the highest and poorest part 
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of it, at the end of last century and 
in the early years of this, when farming 
practice had wandered far from the 
methods explained by Sinclair. Town 
dwellers, an ever-increasing proportion 
of the community, had discovered 
‘cheap food’ from the prairies; and 
farmers had discovered that fertility 
could apparently be purchased inex- 
pensively and in a form which required 
@ minimum of labour in its application, 
from the manure merchant. But 
fertility diminished while plant diseases 
and animal diseases increased. Elliot 
was no faddist on the subject of 
chemical fertilisers ; he used them on 
occasions and in small quantities as 
plant tonics or stimulants. He pro- 
ceeded to demonstrate that, on his 
high, cold Cheviot land, subject to 
gales and to drought, it is possible to 
produce excellent crops and to rear 
healthy and abundant stock with only 
a minimum of aid from the manure 
merchant and independent of purchased 
feeding-stuffs. 

Instead of manufacturing compost 


in heaps—as in the systems developed 
by Lord Meadowbank and later by 
Sir Albert Howard—he manufactured 
it in a thin layer on the ground where 
it was required, from materials which 


were already there. A field was sown 
out with a mixture which contained 
clover (but no wild white clover, the 
seed of which was not then obtainable 
commercially), a large variety of grass 
seeds, and (this, he maintained, was 
important) certain deep-rooting and 
palatable herbs—chicory, burnet, and 
yarrow. The roots of chicory penetrate 
even a hard pan of subsoil to a depth 
of 3 feet or 4 feet. Elliot believed that 
“the cheapest, deepest, and best 
tillers, drainers, and warmers of the 
soil are roots”; so, by his selection 
of plants in his pastures, he provided 
roots in plenty. The field thus sown 
remained in grass for four years and 
was heavily grazed by live-stock ; 
and while it was still a vigorous and 
productive sward, it was ruthlessly 
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ploughed under at the end of fow 
years. 

The manufacture of compost the 
began all over the field. The necessary 
elements were there: vegetable waste 
in the form of ploughed-in turf and 
roots, animal manure in plenty from 
the heavy grazing, earth, moistur, 
and air. With the aid of compost 
thus manufactured and spread by 
one operation of ordinary cultivation, 
he grew a crop of turnips, then a crop 
of barley or oats, another crop of 
turnips (or of potatoes), and lastly a 
crop of barley or oats undersown with 
his mixture of grass and clover seeds, 
which, during the next four years, 
built up the materials for another 
dressing of compost. 

On occasions Elliot used no chemical 
fertilisers whatever in growing those 
four crops, but in general he advised 
the use of a light dressing of artificials 
with the first turnip crop (as a stimu. 
lant in that high and cold district), 
and a dressing of bone-meal (which is 
not an ‘artificial’ manure) with the 
second turnip crop. 

Elliot’s interest and attention were 


. concentrated to such a degree on his 


sown pasture and on the stock which 
it could carry, that in his writings he 
omitted to give much detail about the 
yields of his grain and green crops; 
but he mentioned a crop of nearly 
6 quarters of barley—the last of his 
four arable crops—and yields of 13 
tons and of 14 tons (weighed) of 
potatoes per acre; and we may be 
certain that when he wrote of an 
‘excellent crop’ of oats or of turnips, 
that crop was indeed excellent. 
Elliot’s system of farming is obvi- 
ously not suited to all districts or to 
all conditions, but it is a notable 
example of the application of new 
methods without violation of the 
eternal principles. Scottish farmers, 
a century ago, maintained and in- 
creased the fertility of their fields 
by heavy dressings of farmyard manure 
and of compost. Elliot, farming m 
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years when labour had become dearer 
and less plentiful, adopted another 
and less laborious method to achieve 
the same result. Machinery is now 
being developed and may soon be 
perfected for the building up and 
tuning of compost heaps, and so in 
time farming practice may swing 
back to the earlier system, employing 
machines in place of human labour. 

What part chemical fertilisers will 
play in sound farming practice in the 
future it is too early to predict. 
Elliot, as we have seen, used very 
small quantities and regarded them 
asa stimulant or tonic. Mr G. Hender- 
son—of Scottish descent, but born in 
England and now farming there—has 
witten in ‘The Farming Ladder,’ 
“The use of artificials is only justified 
by the intention of making a bigger 
and bigger manure heap. To sell off 
con and straw grown by chemical 
manures should be made an indictable 
offence.’ Since Mr Henderson has 
made a four-figure income by farming 
85 acres of what was, twenty years ago, 
“poor, stony land,” his opinion 
deserves consideration. Dr Fraser 
Darling has grown 25 tons of swedes 
(“which is not good enough on inten- 
sive lines ’’) and 45 tons of mangolds 
to the acre on his miniature farm on 
the wind-swept island of Tanera in 
the Hebrides. He uses slag in quan- 
tities, other artificials in moderation, 
and heavy dressings of farmyard 
manure and seaweed and compost. 
The crop of 45 tons of mangolds got 
no artificials. 

Man will continue to argue on the 
subject of chemical fertilisers, but the 
wtimate answer will be given by the 
earth and the crops. What is of 
supreme importance is that man 
should hear and act upon that answer 
before irreparable harm is done. 
Farmers who are now advanced in 
years and who remember the methods 
and the crops of their boyhood days 
are generally the most scathing critics 
of cropping by chemicals. As one 
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expressed it, ““ We have tried to cheat 
the soil, and no man has yet been 
clever enough to manage that’’; 
while another spoke eight words of 
pure wisdom which Shakespeare would 
have understood and appreciated, but 
which, owing to modern conventions, 
are unprintable today. 

Blame for the undoubted deteriora- 
tion of husbandry in Scotland—and 
elsewhere—must be shouldered, not 
by farmers but by the non-farming 
population who have demanded ‘ cheap 
food.’ Whether they have in fact 
obtained cheap food is doubtful. To 
the price paid to the producer abroad 
must be added the cost of insurance, 
shipping, and distribution in peace 
and in war. If a correct calculation 
were made of the cost of foreign- 
grown produce during the last thirty 
years, including the cost of convoys 
in time of war, the cheapness might 
be less apparent. It is arguable that 
had it been obvious to our enemies 
that under no circumstances could we 
be starved into submission, two wars 
would have been averted. Further, 
food bought abroad at prices which 
are made possible only by robbing land 
of its fertility is dishonestly bought. 
Having tried to cheat our own soil, 
and failed, we have tried to cheat 
the soil of Canada and U.S.A. Sooner 
or later we shall be forced, whether 
we like it or not, to pay an honest 
price for our food wherever it is 
grown—a price which will allow to the 
farmer and the farm worker an income 
bearing some relation to their skill 
and usefulness, and which will give 
some inducement to maintain and 
increase soil fertility. That honest 
price may be concealed from the 
urban population by a system of State 
subsidies. That matters little. What 
does matter fundamentally is that 
everything which comes from the earth 
must return to it. Even after the 
food has been honestly grown and 
honestly paid for, there remains suffi- 
cient scope for subsidies, chicanery 
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and deception to keep an army of 
bureaucrats interested and - happy. 
The public approval which has greeted 
the Beveridge Report- discloses the 
extent to which our brains are urban- 
ised. All talk of ‘social security’ or 
any other kind of security in a country 
which does not produce its own food 
is mockery. 

Except when thoroughly, though 
temporarily, scared by prospects of 
war-time famine, we are content that 
those who grow our food should receive 
less reward than those who wrap it 
up and hand it over a counter. A 
clerk who prepares statistics for a 
Government department may look 
forward with greater confidence to a 
leisured old age, free from financial 
worry, than may the plougher who 
(according to the Indian proverb) is 
“the linchpin of the world.” We 
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express dismay if America produces 4 
cheaper refrigerator or sewing-machine, 
but are unmoved by the knowledge 
that Scottish earth—in spite of millions 
of pounds spent on agricultural col. 
leges, research stations, bureaucratic 
officials, lime subsidies, and slag sub. 
sidies—produces less than it produced 
a hundred and thirty years ago. On 
those rare occasions when a farmer 
leaves an estate of £20,000 or so, eye. 
brows are raised (“‘ Making a fortune 
out of the people’s food!”) but we 
smile complacently on hearing of the 
like sum paid annually (or is it 
monthly ?) to a film-star. 

Yes, our standards have deterior. 
ated. Perhaps, after all, Sir Walter 
Scott judged correctly: perhaps Sir 
John Sinclair was an ‘ unutterable 
idiot.’ Would that we had one such 


idiot to guide our agriculture now ! 
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To ensure a steady flow of materials and 
munitions for the men at the front, 
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